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The present number completes the TENTH volume 
of the ART-JOURNAL, 

We trust that our subscribers, who review the 
work of the past twelve months, will be satisfied 
with the general results of our labours : they have 
been earnest and faithful—to redeem the pledge we 
gave at the commencement of the year for the 
wmprovement of the Publication, as regards its 
literary contents, as well as the various works of 
Art by which it is illustrated. 

We selected the best pictures at our com- 
mand, and we placed them in the hands of some 
of the best engravers. But, in a periodical work, 
the necessity for regular issue pe we compels the 
introduction of plates that might have received 
higher finish: against a danger of this kind we 
have “foctually guarded for the future, by having, 
at this moment, no fewer than forty-five pictures 
in process of engraving, (the VERNON GALLERY), 
besides the examples of 
works) of which twelve are in actual progress. 


Our subscribers, therefore, may be assured that 


ScuLpTureE, (original | 





hereafter no print will appear tn this Journal, 


upon which additional time would enable the artist | 


to make improvement. 


On the whole, however, we have reason to think 
the illustrations have been satisfactory ; exhibit- 


fied in expecting. 


We believe we may say as much for the several | 


other departments of the Journal, and that we have 
succeeded in rendering the work useful, as well as | 
interesting to the several classes to whom it is 
addressed—to the artists, the amateurs, and the 
manufacturers,—while obtaining for it a large 
share of the favour of the general public. 


A detailed Prospectus, inserted elsewhere, ex- 
hibits our PLANS FOR THE COMING YEAR; Cir- 
cumstances enable us to introduce several very 
important improvements; the principal of these | 
will be derived Jrom the Vernon GaLLERY— 
placed at our disposal by Mr. Vernon, with the | 
assent of the trustees of the National G — 


Sull particulars concerning which are submitted 


with this number. But we shall by no means rest 

content with the value thus given to our work: to | 
all its other departments, we shall give increased | 
worth; introducing better wood-cuts; and obtaining | 
the co-operation of other writers in addition to | 
those by whom its character has been heretofore | 
sustained ; printing from new and larger type; 
= very considerably augmenting the size of the 

rnal, 


The Part for January, 1849, will show how far 
we have been enabled to carry out our Plans for 
the improvement of the work, and to that Part we 
shall refer our subscribers Jor proofs of the in- 
creased value of the publication, to which a very 
large cnd very liberal public patronage has been 
aceorded for ten years; and for which we are not 
the less grateful because we have the belief that it 

been earned and merited. 

We have only to add, that we shall spare neither 
2 i nor cqpenee to obtain for the ART-JOURNAL 
ee ivhest character it can’ receive JSrom the com- 

ined exertions of able and eminent men of letters 
and accomplished artists ; and to express our con- 
¢ that we shall commence the new year with 
augmented claims to public JSavour, 
49, Patt Mat, 
December, 1848, 
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_ good stock of words as well as ideas, so to design | 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


DELIVERED BY R. N. WORNUM, ESQ., AT THE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
SOMERSET HOUSE, 





I THINK it but proper to commence this series 
of lectures by some preliminary statement as to 
their nature, and as to what I understand to be 
my duties, as your lecturer on the History and 
Principles of Art, in relation to Ornament. 


T have, bly to the directions of the Com- 
mittee of Management at the Board of Trade 
divided my lectures into three courses:—an his. 
torical, a theoretical or analytical, and a practical, 
course. In the first, I shall show you what has 


been alread done ; in the second, how, or the prin- 
ciples on which it has been done ; and in the t ird, 
I shall endeavour to show you the methods of prac- 
tically applying that knowledge which will result 
from these investigations, 

I shall commence, therefore, with the historical 
course ; in fact, the past is our subject, but we pur- 
_ to use it for the better guidance of the future. 

he business of the present lecture is to explain 
more particularly the nature of these three courses, 

My duty as an Aistorian, then, is to inform you 
what has been done in past ages respecting Orna- 
mental Design generally ; in my first course, there- 
fore, I shall not dwell on any particular branch of 
design, or upon - |  eagee application of it; 
nor shall I treat of the special fitness of the dif- 
ferent styles to the various kinds of manufactures. 
This I take to be an especial province, quite dis- 
tinct from the history of Art; and one that will be 
much more fitly entered upon after we have 
thoroughly examined the great existing specimens 
of Art, and deduced from them the principles 
which have guided their production; for the more 
thoroughly we comprehend our subject, the more 
efficient will be the application of our knowledge 
of it. These lectures are, in fact, only a practical 
illustration of the general application of those prin- 
ciples of Art which your respective masters will 
teach you. In my historical course, my principal 
effort will be to ensure a thorough comprehension 
on your part, of what may be termed historic styles, 
in contradistinction to the general vast field of 


arise among ourselves, and which, we will hope, may 
be ranked in their turn among the historic styles 


of eae. 
till though I shall not make these historical | 


























can be exemplified in existing remains; at the same 
time, not excluding d i in i 
branche Bon ng decorations in the highest 
shall commence with the Art of the Egypti 
Coaret eae of a Greeks in all auctions al 
evelopment. From Egyptian, we will pro- 
ceed to Asiatic Art, and to thar of the Greeks Sad 
Romans ; from Greek and Roman Art, to the styles 
and character of early Christian and Byzantine 
decoration ; and to the Romanesque styles, which 
roceeded from the latter, combined with the 
ptian elements of ornament, of which Moorish 
architecture is the great exponent. This will con- 
duet us to the Gothic, and on to the period of the 
Renaissance, or Revival of Art, e shall then 
have to consider the great specimens of the quattro- 
cento Art, and the cingue-cento development and 
its classical adaptations, which more or less en- 
grossed the exclusive attention of decorators, until 
the establishment of that florid style known as the 
Louis Quatorze. From this we will turn to the 
most welcome restoration of the Art, in the exten- 
sive, and not less beautiful than varied achieve- 
ments of Ludwig the First, of Bavaria, compared 
with whom, Lorenzo the Magnificent, — the 
whole family of the Medici, were but mere shades 
of Art-patrons, 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding 
as to the nature of these discourses, I shall now pre- 
sent a brief account of the various subject-matter 
of the entire series, 

In the First Lecture I shall examine the vast 
monumental remains of the Egyptians, and all that 
immense store of information, ibaoveneh in their 
excavated tombs, sti// preserved among the sand 
deserts of the Nile; and I trust to vindicate wit 
= a high place for Egypt, in the annals of Art 

isto 


ry. 

In the Second Lecture we will consider the Arts 
of the ancient Syrians, the Jews and the Phani- 
cians, also Asiatic Art generally, especially among 
the Babylonians, the Indians, and the Persians. 
In this discourse I shall take a rapid review of 
many interesting monuments—as the Tabernacle 
of Moses, the Temple of Solomon, the Tower of 
Babel, the Pagodas and excavated temples of India, 
and the gorgeous palaces of Persia. 

In this early part of our subject, however, I am 
compelled to be more general than in the subsequent 
lectures. The necessity of this general treatment 
will be evident enough, when I tell you that the 


first and second lecture comprise a review of our 
subject throughout the greater extent of the an- 
cient world, over a period of nearly 2000 years, 


lectures so far practical as regards the immediate | exceeding both in space and time the whole sub- 
application of design to manufactures, they will  ject-matter of the remaining discourses, 


nevertheless be essentially practical; and | trust 


In the third lecture we will consider the earliest 


that, by the aid of numerous illustrations, I shall | development of Greek Art in Asia Minor, and in 


be enabled to render them intelligible to all. 


| the Greek colonies of Magna Grecia, among the 


A knowledge of the labours of past ages, in any | Siciliots and Italiots, and their neighbours, the 
particular pursuit, is a much greater aid to its Carthaginians. Investigating the gradual establish- 


bably imagine. As to write we 


well, we must have a good store of materials. The | 


'mind cannot invent forms, it can only arrange | 


| successful prosecution than many of you may pro- | ment of the Anthropomorphism or man-worship of 

h, we must have a | the Greeks, which led eventually to what may be 
| termed their beauty-worship, not only in the 
human, but in every other form. 


We shall then treat of the ancient Greek vasea, 


them, from impressions received; therefore, the | and the Etruscan tombs, their decorations and em- 
more we maliicle our impressions, the greater | bellishments; and we will refer also to some other 


will be our facilities of arrangement. ape 
Now, the only way to well store the mind, is to 
make ourselves acquainted with the labours of | 


| species of manufactures, especially theirembroidered 


stuffs. 


This may be termed the great Doric age of 


: f this we may | Grecian Art. Its principal monuments were the 
pepo yr mapa he ma Phy Eine temples of Juno LA Samos, Diana at Ephesus, 


be assured, that the careful study of the History of | 
Ornament is one of the most essential steps to- | 
wards its ulterior practical development. 

With the principles of ornament, we must com- 
bine the study of its examples; indeed, how can 
principles be illustrated, except oy example? To 
bring these examples prominently orward for your 
attention, is what I imagine to be my first duty, as 
your lecturer on the History and Principles of 
Ornamental Art. ; , 

My labours will be more especially directed to 
the different characters and styles of ornamentation 
that have figured in the various great monumental 
works of past ages; embracing a review and 
partial analysis of the decoration of the ancient 
temples of Egypt, of Asia, of Greece, and of Rome; 
going, however, in this course, only so far into the 
principles of Ornamental Design as will be requi- 
site to illustrate the various examples under imme- 
diate discussion; and I shall endeavour, in 7 
progress, to illustrate all the minor applications 0 
ornament, as in furniture, in various domestic 
utensils, and in articles of costume, whenever they 





Jupiter at Athens and Aégina ; and those of Pastum 


in Italy, and Girgenti and Selinunt in Sicily; the 
last sealing even the ponderous works of Egypt. 
This brings us down to about 450 years before the 


| Christian era. 


We will next consider the Periclean and Alex- 


drian ages of Art, and their great monuments— 
the Parthenon at Athens, the Temple of Jupiter 


at Olympia, and others of less note in Asia Minor. 


The Corinthian order was introduced, and the 


Ionic matured, in this period. 


In these lectures, embracing an interval of about 


centuries, we shall have to treat of the highest 
ye tec: of the Decorative Arts of the Greeks, 
considering, among other things, their great Chrys- 
elephantine works, or statues in gold and ivory ; 
their exquisite bronzes; their system of applying 
colour to sculpture and architecture, and the gene- 
ral character of their mural decorations. 


We have in this period the combination of the 


highest excellence of Art, with the most costly 
m 


ificence of materials; for this is the age of 
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those great names to which posterity has unani- 
mously awarded the highest places in the Walhalla 


of artists—Polygnotus, Zeuxis, Phidias, Ictinus, | 


Polycletus, Praxiteles, Aristides, Parrhasius, 
Myron, Scopas, Lysippus, Apelles. 

ontinuing our progress, we will next consider 
the decline or the florid age of Art, that is, the 
Roman period; from the conquest of Greece, about 
150 years before Christ, until Constantine the 
Great; thus comprising a period of nearly five 
centuries. 

In this place we shall have to examine the mul- 
tifarious Soonutione of Pompeii, the ancient mo- 
saics, tempera paintings and encaustics—the n 
house of Nero; and while on this subject, I shall 
take the opportunity of giving some particulars of 
the construction and arrangements of a Roman 
house, its apartments and their decorations, and 
enter into various other details connected with our 
pursuit. 

In those discourses which we shall devote to 
what are termed the middle ages, our subjects will 
be—early Christian Art ; the tombs and catacombs ; 
the Mosaics of the Tribunes; the MSS. Illumina- 
tions; the conversion of Heathen basilicas into 
Christian temples; the great image controversy 
between the Pope and the Emperor of the East; 


the Jconoclasts ; the final triumph of the Pope over | 


the Emperor, and the consequent loading of the 
churches with images, and other votive offerings 
from the province of Art. 


Also to this period belongs the investigation of | 


the decorative features of Byzantine, Romanesque, 
and Moorish architecture ; in which will be included 
a brief history of St. Sophia’s of Constantinople, 
and special reference to all the more remarkable 
characteristic architectural productions of the 


middle ages; as San Vitale of Ravenna, the | 


Mosques of Cairo; the Churches of Monreale, 
Palermo, and Messina in Sicily; the Cathedral of 
Cordova, literally the temple of a thousand columns; 
and the incomparable Alhambra at Granada, in 
which, in the place of finding ornament the mere 
accessory embellishment of architecture, we have 
architecture itself as a mere channel for the most 
elaborate and gorgeous ornamental display. 

In these lectures also we will consider the various 
styles of Gothic architecture, and illustrate the 
history and practice of glass painting. 

This was the period of the highest development of 
what may be termed geometrical ornament,especially 
displayed in the numerous and admirable mosaics 
of the time. This distinct and very marked geome- 
trical character of the ornamentation of those ages, 
was owing to the strong Saracenic influence which 
impressed the whole civilization of Europe at that 
time, in other matters also, as well as the Arts. 


We come at length to the period termed the | 


Rénaissance, that is, the revival of Art in the 
thirteenth century. But this event did not happen 
suddenly, and, indeed, the Rénaissance extends 
over a period of three centuries—the twelfth, the 
thirteenth, and the fourteenth ; but its more active 
development may be dated from the Fourth Cru- 
sade, when Constantinople fell into the hands of 
the Venetians, in 1204, which led to a very consi- 
derable migration of Greek artists and works of 
Art to the West. 

The gréat monuments of this age are—St. Mark’s 
of Venice; the Cathedrals of Orvieto and Siena; 
the Campo Santo, Campanile, Baptistery, and 
Cathedral of Pisa; Santa Maria del Fiore, or the 
Cathedral of Florence, and San Francesco of Assisi. 
We shall here take an opportunity of considering 
the artist-decorator—his condition. 

The great names of the age are Cimabue, Giotto, 
Giovanni Pisano, Arnolfo di Lapo, Orcagna, and 
Filippo Calendario, the sculptor-architect of Venice. 

We next arrive at the quattro-cento Art, or, in 
other words, that of the fifteenth century, the period 
of the great religious development; and while on 
this subject, we will review some of those magni- 
ficent works in which Art is supposed to have a 
second time entered on the path to perfection: these 
are the works of the sculptors Lorenzo Ghiberti 
and Donatello; of the architects, Brunelleschi and 
— and of the painters, Masaccio and Man- 

gna. 

The great patrons of this age were the Munici- 
ality of Florence, Sixtus IV., at Rome, and the 
Juke Federigo at Urbino; the last and the enthusi- 

astic Squarcione of Padua, were the first in the early 
part of this century to make collections of the re- 
mains of ancient Art; and from the collections of 
these two men, may be dated the commencement of 
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| the classic influence on modern Art. Mantegna 
| himself was a pupil of Squarcione. 
Upon this will follow cz Art; that 
of the sixteenth century. The chief characteristic 
| of this style of Art, is its peculiar appropriation of 
classical examples, and their adaptation to modern 
wants and requirements, both as s climate 
| and usages. tes great monument is the Vatican at 
| Rome; its principal promoters the Medici, Julius 
| II., and Leo X.; its great masters, Bramante, Leo- 
| nardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Raphael, Correggio, 
| Sansovino, and Benvenuto Cellini. 
The result was the establishment of the Greek 
— of beauty or sensualism, as the funda- 
| mental sentiment of Art; and the imitation of 
classic examples as the almost exclusive principle of 
| decoration. In this it was strikingly opposed to 
| the spirit of the age which immediately preceded 
it, that of the quattro-cento, in which almost all 
| ornament was merely auxiliary or accessory to an 
embodiment of religious sentiment. 
| From the cinque-cento we shall trace a second 
| period of decline, superinduced chiefly by this un- 
| modified classic imitation—a constant repetition 
| of mere changes of Palladio, or Serlio, Scamozzi, 
| or Vignola. And from this we shall pass to a brief 
' analysis of the florid style of Louis XIV., which, 
with its perpetual scroll and shell, in their infinite 
contortions, appears to have sought to disguise the 
| means by which its effects were produced. 
| While in most other ages beauty was sought for in 
regular and symmetrical combinations, the artists 
of this School seem to have attempted the develop- 
| ment of ornament out of the mere apposition or the 
| arbitrary arrangement of the most confused and 
| indefinite figures ; a studied bewilderment of light 
| and shade, form and colour; a system of confu- 
sion. 

I shall conclude this historical review with a 
succinct account of the recent revival of decorative 
Art, in the great works of the late king of Bavaria, 
at Munich. 

This completes the first or more strictly historical 
course of these lectures; and these will be followed 
by the analytical series, in which the —_— 

| of decoration will supply the thread of discourse ; 
but I shall observe a certain historical order in 
this series also, my object being to illustrate general 

| principles by the analysis of the most successful 
examples in practice, and I shall go minutely into 
| the discriminations of styles, which, owing to the 
reat abundance of matter in the purely historical 
ectures, cannot be rendered so distinctly apparent. 

I wish you to understand at once, that in these 

lectures I address myself rather to your minds than 
to your hands; a well-schooled mind will not onl 
| eventually but permanently ensure a well disci- 
plined hand. I hold it indispensable that all oral 
instruction should exhibit this characteristic ; it is 
this wherein it chiefly differs from, and can onl 
become subsidiary to, practical instruction, of whic 
precision of eye and dexterity of hand are the pri- 
mary objects ; the object of oral instruction, on the 
| other hand, is to teach you how best to apply these 
faculties. 

We will now more particularly consider the 
nature of what I have designated the Theoretical 
or Analytical Course. In this I shall treat of the 
general ends or objects, and the principles of deco- 
ration, and a the various styles; showing 
both the practical principles of their development, 
and the motive or the sentiment by which each 
style is distinctively characterised—thus taking a 
technical and an esthetical view of the subject. 

This term esthetical, as one that has only lately 
established itself in our Art-vocabulary, requires 
perhaps some explanation ; it is from a Scouts word 
(airbyers) signifying feeling or sensuous perception, 
and relates to causes and results only, not means; 
having reference purely to our sensuous percep- 
tions. A technical view, on the other hand, em- 
bracing only practical principles, refers to mere 
means; in our case, to form, colour, light and 
shade, and composition. All such means lead to 
certain wsthetical results, namely, to the various 
sensations and different species of gratification 
which the human mind intuitively seeks—the 
operation in fact of those faculties from which all 
its perceptions are derived. 

Among these sensations and perceptions are the 
emotions and delights caused by our appreciation 
of what we term the beautiful, both in an abstract 
and in an applied sense. For though all our per- 
ceptions of the beautiful result more immediately 
from those faculties which are cultivated by the 











sight, they are far from being exclusively of a phy- 
sical character: they may be associated With alter, 
both intellectual and moral perceptions, such as 
- end and the fitness to their end of the various 
‘orms. 

Thus we have not only purely ornamental forms 
but useful and symbolic forms comprised at the 
same time, beauty or ornament being in such cases 
only the secondary consideration : indeed, nearly 
the whole beauty or comeliness of a form may 
sometimes consist simply in its obvious adaptation 
to its use. This is especially the case with the 
organic forms of nature, but it is also very much 
the case with the humble creations of man; for 
instance the hull of a ship, or to take a still more 
ordinary example, a chair. We admire or tolerate 
such forms, or, as it were, feel their beauty, only 
because we know their use and perceive their per- 
fect fitness to the end proposed. 

And this brings us to the most important appli- 
cation of our sense of the ornamental, to articles of 
use, or in other words to manufactures; for if we 
expend it on a mere display without any ulterior 
purpose, we are more idle than the savage, who, 
in both the gaudy and the hideous daubings of his 
body, has an ultimate end in view. In the one 
case to render him terrible in the eyes of his 
enemies, and in the other to acquire the admiration 
and respect of his own people. 

Then, besides ornament itself, we have to consider 
the motive of ornament, as the source of its charac- 
teristic development. 

We have here examples, for instance, of three 
distinct developments of ornamental forms ; distinct 
by virtue of their difference of motive or more im- 
mediate aim. These vessels and these chairs are 
what may be termed essentially forms of uses, their 
shapes being dictated by the uses for which they 
are destined ; these tian emblems are symbolic 
forms or what may be termed forms of a system, 
as they represent peculiar ideas established by con- 
vention ; and these decorations we may as strictly 
term forms of ornament, as they are intended as 
mere embellishments. 

You have clearly three distinct objects as the 
motive causes of all these forms,—use, symbolism, 
embellishment. They are, of course, all ornamental 
in a general sense, as an effort at beauty of effect 
is apparent in all; but the individual development 
is owing to the distinction of motive. 

There are, of course, other motives than those 
I have mentioned, such as ostentation, and a 
variety besides; and in a general sense also, every 
form as arising from an ulterior aim, may be said 
to be a form of use, but I am here speaking of the 
special motive of each particular development. 

Ostentation as a motive is one of the surest 
evidences of decay of taste; it has, hitherto, de- 
cidedly marked every period of decline, for the 
attention which we ought to bestow upon the 
artistic development of our productions, becomes, 
by degrees, exclusively abso in the considera- 
tion of the value of the material in which they are 
executed. The following pathetic lament of Pliny 
is an illustration exactly in point :—he says, allud- 
ing to the debased state of Art in his time, ‘‘ Now- 
a-days, providing a man has his walls well covered 
with fine purple, and dragon’s-blood from India, 
he cares nothing for Art.’”” He complains also of 
the family portraits, which, he says, are now mere 
images of wealth, not of the men themselves. He 
refers to reliefs and busts, in silver and various 
coloured precious marbles, which were much in 
vogue in the time of the early Roman emperors. 

All this is pure ostentation, and quite distinct 
from the uncultivated, but natural love of splen- 
dour. A mere ostentation of wealth is contemp- 
tible; the love of splendour, on the other hand, is 
a very innocent taste, and is one that can be gratified 
conjointly with a proper appreciation of Art. Still, 
it must be admitted that it is too often a mere sub- 
stitute for a more correct taste. The Oriental mind 
appears to be particularly liable to this partiality 
for display, as we shall have several occasions to 
show in our progress. It is probably partly the 
result of climate ; but it is also, I assume, an evi- 
dence of a lower degree of cultivation, and is partly 
an extension, perhaps, of one of those indications 
which the wholly untutored mind invariably ex- 
hibits, of what appears to be an innate love of all 
that glitters. There is scarcely anything which so 
powerfully fascinates the savage as a necklace of 
glass beads. It is a known fact that in trading in 
the South Sea Islands, the most valuable articles 
are those which glitter most ; this feeling is carried 
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to such extent, that a pair of scissors even, are 
snatched at with ecstacy, not because their use is 
appreciated, but simply because they are bright ; 
and they hang them upon the neck as an ornament. 
They do the same with looking- lasses and every- 
thing that has the slightest brilliancy or colour, 
But, in fact, in doing this, they do no more than 
European ladies, who deck themselves with pearls 
and diamonds and other precious stones — both 
decorate themselves with the most precious and 
brilliant articles they possess. The difference is 
that we have reduced to an elaborate system what 
with them is but a most crude perception. ‘ 

It is the study and constant perfection of this 
system that is the province of the decorator, and 
every practical designer is, or ought to be, a deco- 
rator. It is his business, in the first place, to reduce 
every form of use to its most beautiful shape, and 
to render in fact every surface as agreeable as pos- 
sible to the mind by appropriate embellishment. 

The more intimately this decoration is associated 
with utility and instruction the greater is the ser- 
vice, and the higher is the position of the decorator. 
Even the utmost perfection of Religious Art, imme- 
diately it is applied as a mural or other decoration, 
becomes only a high class of ornament; it belongs 
to the symbolic category of forms. Thus high Art 
is, in one sense, only a form of ornament, and is 
comprised in ornamental Art. 

However, it is not all gold that glitters, nor is 
every gaudy elaboration of form and colour, orna- 
ment: forms of beauty are as strictly dependent 
upon natural laws as the forms of use; there are 
fixed principles which should guide every aim at 
ornamental design; but, above all, we must inces- 
santly bear in mind the fitness of the design we 
are making to its destined use: if an artist tho- 
roughly comprehends all the uses of the object he 
is contriving or embellishing, it will be difficult for 
him to make an absolutely bad design. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to give 
you an illustration of what I mean by fitness, but 
I will give you the following :—you oll sompochanl 
that, in making a design for a knife-handle, you 
must contrive something, both in size and shape, 
fit to be held in the hand: then, whatever fanciful 
form you may give to such an article, whether from 
animate or inanimate nature, you would never 
dream, for instance, of adopting the prickly, brist- 
ling hedgehog for your model; its incompatibility 
with the destination of what you are designing is 
too palpable. This is an extreme case, but I have 
seen almost as extreme in practice. 

Unless we give due attention to these matters 
we are very little better than the simple savage 
who hangs her scissors about her neck : she instine- 
tively appreciates ornament, but from a want of 
cultivation, disregards use. 

Now our business is to make what is useful 
ornamental also; to combine with use, both elegance 
and convenience ; this is the primary business of 
the designer, As an ornamentist purely, that is 
where he has to decorate forms over which he has 
no control, his labours assume a more abstract 
nature, but here also the character of his designs 
may be made illustrative of the uses of what he is 
decorating ; this applies as strictly to the designer 


of patterns for manufactures, as to the general | relief; for they owe their effects to s 


decorator. 


So far the general, or what may be termed, | attentive inspection to be duly appreciated. For 
; ” | instance Po er be coloured, or they can scareely 


perhaps, the moral view of ornament. 

We now come to the physical, or technical view, 
and in this, our business is solely the investigation 
of the practical principles of ornamental design, 
the nature of forms, and the various effects of 
colour, and light and shade. 

We shall find that one essential element of orna- 
ment is contrast; it is perhaps the paramount 
element, subject, however, to certain laws of series 
and symmetry. By series I mean the methods of 
repetition, such as the horizontal, the diagonal, the 
Vertical, the curvilinear, &c.; and by symmetry, 
uniformity or the due bulance and proportion of 
the parts, 

Symmetry itself is a contrast, for eve me- 
poe al figure is compounded of parts disinetrically 
wich a? take, for instance, the human a 
ao 1s a uniform symmetrical figure, purely 
— the right and the left sides are two diame- 
the med opposed figures. The case is the same with 
ja at, and every other beautiful shape. No 
‘ 5 © hgure can have any beauty of form, unless 
pr bm gray of two parts exactly opposed to 
is th ther, in fact, unless it is symmetrical. This 

€ nature of the constituent members of all 
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those beautiful geometrical figures whic 
presented by the kaleidoscope - and ‘ter a a 
tors make it sufficiently evident that the repetition 
is the source of beauty, not the objects themselves 
In this case the progression or order of repetition is 
circular, it belongs accordingly to the curvilinear 
series; thus symmetry itself, therefore, is but a 
system of contrasts. 

If you extend this system and multiply these 
compound forms in a regular horizontal series, you 
develop the —_— of all borders and mouldings ; 
again extend it and combine the horizontal with 
the vertical or diagonal series, you have the prin- 
ciple of, what is termed, diaper work, or what the 
paper-stainers call filling. This species of deco- 
ration, from its general expansive character, is of 
course particularly adapted for walls, or indeed 
floors, or any extensive surface; but it is perhaps 
best limited to designs in colour, as the idea of 
surface would be destroyed by any strong contrasts 
of high relief. In sundidingn on the other hand, 
very highly relieved forms are the most effective, 
for the contrasts are more prominent; and promi- 
nence is a principal object in all such decorations, 
as they represent, as it were, boundaries, 

We will take as an example of this contrast in 
horizontal series, the most popular of all mouldings 
—the Greek Echinus, or what in this country is 
commonly called the Egg and Tongue. The popu- 
larity of this moulding is doubtless owing to its very 

reat effect, and this effect is produced by its pecu- 
iar alternation of a high light and a deep shade. 
Of course this alternation might be produced by 
any seared of forms, but by none so effectively as 
by the full spherical or oval form, or egg, and the 
narrow contrasting spike, which is designated the 
tongue. 
his very beautiful moulding appears to be of 
genuine Greek origin ; not however from the mere 
circumstance of its having a Greek name (ix/vos), 
for this is no proof; yet the name, in this instance, 
happens to be of considerable importance, for this 
word Echinus points at once to the source of the 
ornament, which is originally a pure natural form, 
though it has nothing to do with either eggs or 
tongues. Echinus is, as many of you know, the 
name of a prickly shell-fish ; it signifies also a 
hedge-hog, but it had another meaning among the 
Greeks, namely, the shell of the horse-chesnut, 
another prickly object, and this Echinus moulding 
is neither more nor less than the Aorse-chesnut 
moulding, a fact which is sufficiently evident from 
a mere glance; the egg is the chesnut, and the 
tongue is formed by the intersection of the prickles 
of the shell. This is a matter of no great conse- 
quence, but when these popular forms can be 
explained, I think they ought to be. r 

Continuing our view of repetition or series, we 
find this moulding to consist of a mere repetition of 
an open chesnut shell with the nut é it; that is 
its unit or simple form. It isa simple symmetrical 
figure, but from its peculiar nature is admirably 
adapted for the production of those effects most appli- 
cable to a moulding. Other mouldings or borders, 
consisting of alternations of two or more distinct 
forms, in /ow relief, never can produce such a power- 
ful effect as this repetition of simple forms in high 
cial causes— 


their details—and require accordingly a much more 


be distinguished ; and we must comprehend their 
detail, before their effect is produced. Such orna- 
ments are therefore best as secondary borders, or 
mere complementary decorations ; or they must be 
applied only in such places as they can be distinctly 
seen in. 

These matters were well understood by the 
Greeks, and in the Ionic capitals of the temple of 
Minerva Polias, and of the Erechtheium at Athens, 
the Echinus is in both cases supported by an orna- 
ment of this character: our example is from the 
Erectheium. 

It is quite possible for an ornament to be —_ 
times too prominent, even in combinations, as - 
as when standing alone, and this is remedied | : 
sort of compromise: the effect is toned or modifie 
by the addition of another ornament, similar A 
kind, but different in de ; and it B ed 
principle that we generally find a sm . ins 
placed immediately beneath the Echinus, in 
principal Greek examples of that ornament. ‘ 

This bead is another very effective eer ee 

in owing to the fine contrast of the round an 
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loche, the fret, and others, a . 

same principle of symmetrical ben maga ee 

ee although all ornamental forms, from 

ps siertoaenn must be disposed or grouped ac- 
certain symmetrical arrangements 

they can be applied as ornaments, the forms — 

selves may be of every variety, geometrical and 

natural, By minetry must be preserved only in the 

general disposition, not in the details, as, for in- 

m7 et ‘estoons, wreaths, scrolls, or groups 
» dn these cases the festoons or w 

or scrolls are the ornaments, and it is in 7 Hay - 

Sat yeaa must be observed, The individual 

fers may be exact imitations of their natur 

——- and may be disposed at pleasure, ¥ 

_it is only when these natural forms are used as 
distinct members of ornaments that this freedom 
of imitation requires some modification ; they must 
then submit to the restraint of symmetry; and if 
it is desired to introduce the exact imitation of a 
—— a S ~! oe = ornamental arrangement, 

should anc one or more counterpar 
of itself in opposite discstions, or at least be in a 
way meme pte tay pa it then becomes only 
& component member of an ornament, and it will in 
reality be much more effective than it would other- 
bt be, if not set off by this antagonism or repe- 

on. 

We have here an example from the ancient tombs 
of Beni Hassan, in Egypt. This ornament is an 
ag a ° - E my lotus, or water-lily, 
in the form of its leaf. It is in the form of the 
leaf that the symmetry is observed, and this form 
constitutes the unit of repetition as an ornament. 
But this leaf is itself a compound form: it consists 
of a repetition of the flower in an oval or elliptical 
progression, or in a curvilinear series. The imita- 
tion of the flower is a mere conventional represent- 
ation, and properly so, for any minute details would 
a be wasted, or interfere with the general form 
of the ornament. 

As a general rule, therefore, but not an invari- 
able one, the imitations of the ornamentist should 
be limited to = ——- because every —' 
ponent member introduced into an ornamen 
design, has to perform a part only of a general 
effect. This } all os is naan wt it, and its 
own special details become accordingly unneces- 
sary, = would, indeed, in most cases be com- 
pletely lost if given. 

Ornamental forms are rather suggested by, than 
imitated from, natural forms; and this is an essen- 
tial distinction between the nature of a picture and 
that of an ornament: while the painter imitates 
natural forms, the ornamentist only applies them. 

There is another point connected with our pre- 
sent subject, to which I shall direct your attention. 
Let us in our decorative designs avoid, as a rule, 
all impossibilities and gene It : against 
reason to suppose that there can be any beauty in 
such things: fhe ever — “ . one 
they are ludicrous, but our love of the ludicrous 
re ome repression rather than encouragement. 
refer rather to the combination of the absurd with 
the impossible, than to the mere physically impos- 
sible, for a design of this latter class when the idea 
is chaste and beautiful, may be both instructive 
and agreeable; but these things are to be indulged 
in as occasional exceptions, and their execution 
should be of the highest excellence, or they will be 
more offensive than the clumsiest idea that is well 
carried out in practice. : : 

any and varied examples of such improprie- 
Php An be adduced—I Will instance one, You 
se Pee eee neh ae 
. .stick of many burners, i 
preg me poesen between the beaks ot « bird, 
itself with its outstretched neck constituting the 
candlestick. Now there is not the slightest analogy 
between such a design, and that of a human figure 
supporting a lamp: the one is perfectly rational 
and is suggestive of many noble ideas, but the 
only feeling impressed by the other is, that the 
bind will very soon get tired of its unnatural bur- 
den, and let the whole fall, crash, to the ground— 
no very sensitive person could possibly study by 
such alight. The feeling of stability is completely 
wanting. : se ld 
be rational when we can; this is an o! 
aan our art, and I think a good one. I will 
read you what 4 respectable ancient authority, 
vheaiien says upon this subject (De Ar ne 
 £)__Painting, he observes, represents 0b- 
ples pore J may exist, such as men, _ om. 
ships, and other things ; the forms and exact figu 








angular effects it produces. The scroll, the guil- 
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of which are transferred to their representations. 
Hence the ancients, who first used polished coats of 
plastering, originally imitated the varieties and 
arrangement of inlaid marbles ; this was eventuall 
extended to the cornices and the frames of panel- 
ings; theythen proceeded to the representations of 
buildings and other architectural decorations. In 
large apartments such as the exedre or halls, they 
decorated the walls with tragic, comic, or satyric 
scenes; and the long galleries were adorned with 
landsca and views of various localities, with 
figures introduced in them engaged in occupations 
suited to the scene ; and they sometimes introduced 
stories from the poets, and subjects also from real 
history. But all these things, he laments, were in 
his time, tastelessly thrown aside, and monsters 
substituted in the place of natural objects: reeds 
for columns, and the leaves and the tendrils of 
plants in the. place of pediments ; buildings standing 
upon candelabra with tendrils supporting figures 
springing from them in various directions; stalks 
terminating in human shapes, or the heads of 
beasts instead of plants ;—such things never did 
nor can exist in nature? These new fangles, he 
observes, have grown to that extent that true Art 
is scarcely regarded ; such is the paucity of good 
judges. J 

How is it possible, he continues, for a reed 
to support a roof, a candelabrum a house, or the 
slender tendril of a plant a human body? or that 
a root could produce such a monster as a half-man 
and half-plant. Yet the public, so far from con- 
demning these perversions of truth, are delighted 
with them, wholly overlooking their utter absur- 
dity: thus is the multitude misled by bad judges, 
and it at length becomes unable to discern between 
the rational and the absurd. No decorations what- 
ever should be tolerated but such as are founded 
on the basis of truth. 

So far Vitruvius; and it must be admitted that 
there is much sound criticism in these observa- 
tions. Nor can we wonder at such remarks, when 
we look at the arabesques of Pompeii. However, 
later days have produced things equally absurd ; 

ou may see them in all their grossness in the 
Chinese Junk, in the East India Docks; there, too, 
hideous, lumpy wretches are represented swinging 
and dancing upon the tendrils of plants not much 
thicker than their eyelashes. 

But even the famed arabesques of Raphael 
exhibit some of these derelictions of taste, though 
in no way approximating such examples as those 
which I have more particularly pointed out. I 
may ‘observe, by the way, that arabesque is a 
strange misnomer for this style of Art. True 
arabesque, or Arabian Art, offers nothing of the 
kind, and indeed what we now call a ue was 
formerly designated _ ue, from the ancient 
vaults, or grottoes, from which it was originally 
taken. The very meaning of our Word grotesque 
is derived purely from the absurd devices which 
Lower ee 7 | distinguish the great examples of this 
species of Art. 

I have perhaps now said sufficient to explain 
what I mean by the theory and principles of orna- 
ment, and to give you an idea of the nature of what 
1 have termed the theoretic and analytical course ; 
the subjects of the respective lectures of which will 
be as follows :— 

1, On the Nature and Objects of Ornamental 
Design in all its applications. 

2. On the prevailing ornamental forms, consi- 
dered individually, and in their various combi- 
natioris. 

3. On the use of colour as a means of ornament, 
and how applied in the different - 

4. On fitness, or the special application of Orna- 
mental Design. And— 

5. On the Analysis of styles; in which I shall 
point out the distinctive characteristics of each. 

I shall therefore follow the inductive method, 
that is, infer universals from individuals; so that 
the whole of these theoretical lectures will consti- 
tute a species of analysis of the entire subject- 
matter of the previous historic series. 

Having thus taken a review of the works of past 
ages, and examined the principles on which such 
works have been produced, it is fit time to consider 
the application of our knowledge to practical 
results, and it is for this reason that I consider the 
third the proper place for a practical course of 
lectures, 

While, in the historical and the theoretical 
courses, your attention will have been drawn to 
general examples, and to the essential principles of 
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ornamental design, in this practical course we 
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The colour of every object must necessarily be 


shall treat solely of its special application to the | given by distinct tints—middle, light, and shade 
various manufactures which are the usual channels | . 
of decoration ; and here we shall find the wse of | blending whatever, as each tint has to be separate] 

that knowledge which our previous studies will | traced off by the putter on, and to be drawn en 


have developed. 


tints, blocked in perfectly flat: there must be no 


a distinct block, a process which the slightest 


I shall in this course go the most practical way | blending of the tints would render impossible ; the 


to work in my 
that the manufacturers themselves, through me, 


become your instructors, for I shall make a point of 


wer; I shall endeavour, in fact, | effect of the colours is sufficiently softened by 


distance. 
Generally speaking, three tints will be enough 


ascertaining immediately from them what they | for any object, namely—the light, the middle, and 


uire, and carefully recapitulate this to you. 

ou are aware that in all practical applications 
of manufactures, there are certain mechanical con- 
ditions which must be complied with, and that 
unless you understand these conditions, no skill in 
design will be of the slightest practical use. 

To take a very simple example—if a little boy 
were to go into a shoe-shop for a pair of shoes, the 
shopman would never think of offering him a pair 
big enough for a drayman, but would first ascertain 
the boy’s size, and ¢ produce the shoes, for the 
business of the shoemaker does not consist simply 
in the art of making a shoe, but in making a shoe 
that will fit the foot; this is the practical applica- 
tion of design to manufactures; the shoemaker 
strictly observes those conditions which render his 
art of practical utility. The ornamental designer 
for manufactures is not less bound to observe those 
conditions by which Ais art likewise may be ren- 
dered of practical use. 

As a broad principle, therefore, you should re- 
solve never to begin a design before you have 
ascertained the practical conditions upon which 
its execution depends—whether you have chosen 
such combinations of colour, or arrangements of 
forms as are compatible with the processes in prac- 
tice, or the machinery at command. In making a 
model for a cast, ascertain that you are making 
something that can be moulded; or in preparing a 
design for calico-printing take care that you adopt 
those colours that can be printed. 

In fact it will be quite impossible for you to de- 
sign patterns for the dies, blocks, or rollers of the 
cotton-printer, until you are acquainted with the 

rocesses and the nature of the machinery employed 
in the manufactory. 

Not that you, as designers, have anything to do 
with the actual process of manufacture itself; you 
are aids to, not substitutes for manufacturers; all 
that you have to do with the mechanical processes 
is to know how far your designs are dependent 
upon the means or methods employed in their exe- 
cution. This is all that can be taught in a School 
of Design; if you wish to know more you must go 
to the manufactories yourselves. 

To give you a g general notion therefore of 
all the mechanical conditions upon which your 
designs must depend will be my chief effort in these 
practical lectures; but I shall somewhat diversify 
them by giving you also the interesting points of 
the discovery and history of the various processes of 
manufacture, and endeavour to illustrate the dif- 
ferent epochs by interesting specimens. 

As a simple Mustration of these mechanical con- 
ditions we will take, for example,a rapid review 
of the pone of preparing paper-hangings, than 
which there is no more popular form of decoration. 
The pattern or working design, and all designs for 
manufactures must be working designs, should, of 
course, be identical in character with the print or 
decoration desired to be produced. These 
or stainings are effected by what are termed dis- 
temper or tempera colours, that is body-colours 
mixed in water and tempered with size; the 
designer for the paper-stainer must, therefore, pre- 
pare his patterns in the same material. 

Custom also has rendered it necessary for these 
atterns to be of a certain size, agreeing with the 
locks and rollers in common use. This size is 

nerally twenty-one inches square, the width is, 
in this country, invariably twenty-one inches, but 
the length is not necessarily fixed to that number; 
you — make your pattern of a half or a three- 
quarter length, as well as the full length of twenty- 
one inches; this will of course depend upon the 
nature of your design, or, in other words, according 
to the desired frequency of the repeats. Having 
prepared your design of the proper working dimen- 
sions, you have next to arrange your colours in so 
many flat tints, in order that the putter on, as the 

rson is called who traces the patterns on the 

locks, may be enabled to pull your design to 

pieces, and place the tints on their respective blocks, 
as required by the process of printing. 


rints | 





the shade tint. It is very important that you 
should not unnecessarily multiply your tints, for 
every tint adds a block to the number required for 
the practical execution of the pattern. Not that 
there is any mechanical difficulty in working any 
number of blocks ; it is merely an economical con- 
sideration with regard to the manufacturer’s outlay. 
With the auignee it is a mere matter of skill, for 
one artist will produce a better effect with three 
tints than another would with four ; but it becomes 
in a complicated mene a matter of considerable 
importance whether it requires forty-five or sixty 
blocks to carry it out in practice. 

Every separate tint in each object or portion of 
a design will, as observed, require a separate block; 
but not only the same tint in every part of the 
design may be worked with the same block, but 
different tints, when in different parts of the pat- 
tern, may also be worked with one block. Many 
chintz patterns for instance, containing an immense 
variety of tints, may now be executed in six or 
seven prints. This is a comparatively recent im- 
provement in paper-staining, and it has rendered 
the execution of very complicated patterns of pro- 
portionately moderate expense. 

I have here a curious specimen lent to me by 
Mr. Archer of Oxford Street, a border of feathers 
made some sixty years ago by Sheringham, for 
George 1V., when Prince of Wales. This speci- 
men must have required at least a hundred blocks 
to print it; they were doubtless necessary at that 
time, but it might now be executed with a quarter 
of that number. 

ge meg is, however, a much greater num- 
ber of blocks than the ordinary prices of papers 
will now admit. The most practical number is 
from five to seven, and with these from ten to 
twenty tints (that is six or seven colours) can be 
easily worked ; though a beautiful pattern by no 
means depends upon the number of its tints. This 
is again a matter of artistic skill; one man will 
make a better pattern with three tints than another 
would with thirty. Indeed, a very effective pattern 
may be made with even a single tint, combining 
with it outlined portions, especially when well 
contrasted with its ground, as is proved by many 
of the old roller patterns. Some of you have per- 
haps heard of the sensation the famous Paganini 
created by playing tunes on one string only of his 
violin; now you may with a little ingenuity, pro- 
duce quite as many beautiful and varied patterns 
in one colour, as Paganini ever played one-string 
tunes upon his violin, and certainly with a more 
lasting utility. This is not trifling: if a paper can 
be produced by a single block or roller, it may be 
sold for a little more than the price of the mate- 
rial; it costs no more to execute a good design 
than a bad one, and you may accordingly spread a 
taste for Art even to the cottage of the peasant, 
and what is more, render it possible for him to 
gratify it. The same applies to patterns for printed 
cottons. 

However, we will abstain from details for the 
present. I have only ventured thus far in order 
to give yon an idea of what I design to do in this 
practical course. 

I shall devote a lecture to this subject of paper- 
hangings, giving both the history and the practice 
of the art; and soaps ly = subject with exam- 
ples of the various periods, including if possible 
some of the hangings of the middle ages. — 

The remaining lectures of the course will treat 
in a similar way of Calico-printing ; Floor-cloth 
manufacture ; lementiians Carpet, and other 
textile manufactures; Silk-weaving; Porcelain, 
Terra-cotta ware, and Pottery; Ornamental metal 
work; Wood-carving, Glass-painting, Mosaic, 
ery, Buhl-work ; and Japan manufacture. 
8 


all ‘endeavour to detail the processes of all 
these manufactures as far as they are connected 
with Ornamental Design, and point out their rela- 
tive condition during their various revolutions in 
a commercial point of view, with the attention 
paid to elegance or beauty of design in their pro- 
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duction; and we shall invariably find that all 
such manufactures have been most popular and 
most successful in those periods when the greatest 
efforts have been made to render them objects of 
taste. So that taking a mere utilitarian view, it is 
the interest of the manufacturer to cultivate beauty 
of design to the utmost of his power. But you 
must take a far higher ground than this; let us 
regard the moral and social consequences of a uni- 
versal dissemination of a taste for Art; the relaxa- 
tion, the gratification, the elevation of the family 
of the daily labourer from the mere gloomy medi- 
tation of its physical exhaustion. 

The object of this school is not the aggrandise- 
ment, but the dissemination of Art; neither is it 
: for the benefit of the manufacturer only, but for 

the consumer also. It is, therefore, not the archi- 

tectural decorator who will fulfil its great mission, 

but the designer of those articles of use and comfort 

which our manufacturers send to the remotest 
regions of the globe. It rests with you then to 
: make this school a source from which all the sug- 
gestions of the beautiful, and every benefit that 
can result from its contemplation, may flow in an 
ever-increasing stream, even to the utmost limits 
of society. Let the furniture and the domestic 
utensils of the rich and the poor differ only in 
material, not in qualities of taste; so that the 
cottage of the peasant may, notwithstanding its 
frugal simplicity be as refined and as cheerful in 
its degree, as the more gorgeous palace of the 
prince. The potter’s clay is as capable of display- 
ing the forms of beauty, as was ever marble of 





or as is now the purest gold of Brazil. The Egyp- 
tian potter, more than three thousand years ago, 
produced with his simple earth forms as beautiful 


And 


combined have ever accomplished since. 
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enjoyment of the beautiful? If they can be re- 
proached as indifferent to, or incapable of appre- 
ciating such things, whose fault is that? They 
can scarcely appreciate what they have never seen ; 
and while our manufacturers have for ages over- 
whelmed their markets with the most outrageous 
abortions in design that could well be conceived, 
how is it possible that these people should be 
otherwise than unconscious of even a notion of Art, 
or the least idea of beauty ? 

But this is not altogether the fault of the manu- 


a 


—t, 


designers; it is to their indifference, or ignorance, 
that we must attribute it. 





Paros, or the famed bronze of Corinth or of Delos, | 


as all the wealth and Art of Greece and Rome | 


what is the fatality that hangs over us that our | 
poor alone should be wholly debarred from the | 


worthy of the town and worthy of the men. | 
Manchester was at that time just in the hey-day of 
its League triumphs; it had gained a great victory 
over seemingly unconquerable foes, and, flushed 
with conquest, Manchester—for in its earnestness 
we may well impersonate the city—determined to 
turn its attention to another subject, one indeed 
far removed from political strife, far distant from 
the arena from which the town had so lately with- 
drawn ; in a word, Manchester determined to fight 
the battle of Manufacturing Design, It was a task 
of no ordinary character, and presented no ordinary 
difficulties: there were prejudices to be subdued 
there was self-interest to be put down, jealousy to 
be on ge em and murmurs to be quieted ; and 











public generally, that we may claim some credit 
for mentioning their existence and describing their 
character. The improvements to which we allude 
are chiefly attributable to the Messrs, Chance, 
Brothers, & Co., of Spon Lane works, near Bir- 
mingham, and Messrs, John Hardman & Co., of 
Great Charles Street, in that town, and are the 
results of patient and laborious investigation into 
the chemical composition of glass-metal, and the 
introduction of new elements, in order to secure 
greater purity of material and beauty of colour. 
Of the processes employed we, of course, neither 
| shall nor ought to speak, but the results are known 
to all men, In the case of Messrs, Chance, the 
improvement in colour has been to procure shades 





yet, with characteristic boldness, the very step 
taken in the front of the battle, was one that 
threatened to destroy the order and coherence of the 
whole army—it was the opening of an Exposition, 

Now to the ears of a numerous class of persons 
the very name of an Exposition had a hateful 
sound ; they disliked Expositions on a principle of 
their own—a principle hard to get at, Sones still 
to understand. It wasa compound of superstitious 
reverence for form, dislike of innovation, and 
selfish fear. Dim recollections of having once 
promised to keep safely the art and mystery of 
certain antiquated trades, floated before their eyes, 
and they feared an Exposition, lest the hallucina- 
tion of the mystery should be dispelled, and the 
hollowness of the art rendered visible. Then again, 
the idea of an Exposition was so un-English—it 
was continental, French, and therefore could not 
be good; they were half inclined to alter the text, 
**Can any good come out of Galilee ?”” to—“‘ Can 
aught but evil come out of France?”’ Another 
class, more reasonable than these, had their fears 
that the time for an Exposition was not come, and 
that British goods and British Art would suffer by 
continental comparison. And even these more 
sensible men could scarcely rid themselves of the 
bugbear fear of —— of secrets, and conse- 

uent competition which must, as they thought, be 
the result of so open an exposition of manufac- 


and tints so powerful as far to excel all previously 
| attained hues, and so fully harmonised as almost to 
supersede the employment of painting in the con- 
| Struction of windows; and from having had the 
| opportunity of a careful inspection of Messrs, 
Chance’s works, we are satisfied that the merits 
claimed for their improvements are by no means 
oy Messrs, Hardman & Co. also, have 
lately produced some windows of an extraordinary 
description,—extraordinary in the texture of the 
glass, the colours employed, and the drawing of the 
figures introduced. The whole of the windows 
made by this firm receive an unusual richness from 
the always chaste and sometimes splendid diapering 
visible both in the ground of the windows and in 
the drapery of the figures, It is to be hoped that 
both the firms named will be enabled to employ 
themselves in producing works which, from their 
size as well as beauty, will prove to continental 
manufacturers that England is by no means below 
the boasted level of Sosestan workshops. Mr. 
Hardman, we should say, is also well known for 
the successful progress he has made in the manu- 
facture of brass and silver work, especially in that 
portion of it embracing the production of eccle- 
siastical ornaments and utensils, and in this, by 
working solely from the designs of Mr. Pugin, he 
secures the assistance of a man of cultivated mind 
and generally correct taste, and at the same time 





| tures, especially in the case of those more particu- | gains that great desideratum, uniformity of cha- 


‘ 


facturer: I am afraid the great portion of the | 
burden of it must rest upon the shoulders of the | 


larly influenced by Industrial Art. 

But every difficulty was finally overcome, the 
arrangements were at length entered into with 
spirit, and the result was highly encouraging. 

The initiatory step had now been taken, the first 
Exposition had been held, and with fewer blunders 
than might have been expected ; the nail had been 
driven in the right place, and there only wanted a 
firm strong blow to clench it. For this we have 
waited long, and, our patience being nearly ex- | 


| hausted, at last it comes in the shape of the Bir- | 


Just or not, such is the manufacturer’s com- | 


plaint: and it is for you to look to this, and to 


render the reproach at least impossible for the | 


future. But you must look to it with both your 
eyes—a house divided against itself cannot stand— 
and little is to be hoped from you also, if you turn 
only one eye here while the other is fixed upon the 
Royal Academy. 

Persevere — you are—a high mission calls 
you here—the cultivation and elevation of the 
million, by the dissemination of those forms of 
beauty and taste which it is in your power to 
identify with the designs of even the most ordinary 
of our manufactures. 

Be of good heart: an adequate reward is ever 
awaiting honest industry; and be assured that by 
—— alone can talents, however brilliant, be 
successfully developed. 


——_—@—— 


THE BIRMINGHAM EXPOSITION. 





Tue principle of Expositions of Manufactures 
may, from the success of the one at Manchester, be 
considered to have attained a stability which, in 
England at least, it had not previously reached. 
No one now doubts the value of these gatherings, 
or is disposed to offer them opposition. On the 
contrary, numerous hands which before hung list- 
less, are now stretched out to aid the cause of 
Design; many voices which before were mute are 
now uplifted in its praise, for that old fashions had 
been too long regarded, and true Design too long 
neglected. The Manchester Exposition taught 
manufacturers, and the public too, a salutary lesson, 
not the less salutary because severe. Its opening 
was a bold, yet a worthy, experiment: it was 


| 
| 


| 
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mingham Exposition. Manchester has the honour | 
of commencing, Birmingham will have that of per- 
petuating the great movement. 
Which Exposition, that of Manchester or that of 
Birmingham, will prove the more important, re- 
mains to be seen. We certainly incline to the | 
latter. The textile fabrics of Manchester, though | 
forming an immense item in our exports, and 
denenting a great portion of the skill of our 
designers and workmen, yet attain not to the | 
multiplicity and consequent importance of the 
various branches of manufacture for which Bir- | 
mingham is renowned, and in nearly all of which 


| Art forms not only an important but an integral 


| 





— 





part. Perhaps we shall be better understood, and | 
the great importance of the Birmingham Expo- 
sition better appreciated, if we briefly review the | 
various trades which are likely to contribute speci- | 
mens of their work to enrich it, and to afford illus- 
trations of the progress the Birmingham manufac- 
turers are making in sound Design. 4 
One of the most important manufactures in 
Birmingham is that of glass-ware, both plain and 
ornamental. In this, a thoroughly staple trade, 
great advances have — gireaty = 
ater are in progress. e delicacy of shape ex- 
hibited in pod articles is enhanced by their rich- 
ness of colour, the former showing the position of 
design, the latter the application of the powers of 
chemistry to the Industrial Art. British supe- 
riority of workmanship has long been admitted ; its 
superiority in form is rapidly erecting itself into 
an undoubted fact; and in colour, for our want of 
which we have been so often re roached, recent 
experiments have raised the English glass manu- 
facture to a very high point. These experiments 
are progressing, and from them greater results | 
may still be expected. So little, however, are the 
satisfactory results thus attained yet known to the | 





racter, in the articles he produces. The works 
of Messrs. Pemberton in the stained (both eccle- 
siastical and domestic), and those of Messrs, 
| Osler in the ornamental and useful glass, exhibit 
very great advances over the Industrial Art of 
| former days. The latter gentlemen have, indeed, 
| acquired a wide reputation for their spirited pro- 
| ductions, and for the able manner in which they 
have adapted the material of glass to the various 
requirements of ornament and use, In articles of 

lain glass for domestic purposes, the works of 

fessrs. Rice, Harris, Gammon, and Bacchus, 
especially those of the former gentleman, stand 
deservedly high. That the Birmingham glass-ware 
will form an important item in the forthcoming 
Exposition can scarcely be doubted, and it is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that the glass- 
stainers and manufacturers should be urged to 
greater exertions to secure success in this depart- 
ment. 

Another, and perhaps equally important manu- 
facture of Birmingham, and one which is indeed 
almost entirely confined to that town, is that of 
papier-maché, in specimens of which the Exposi- 
tion may naturally be expected to be very rich. 
Any person who has visited the show-rooms of 
Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge, Mr. Lane, and the 
other principal japanners, cannot fail to be struck 
with the immense number of articles offering room 
for decoration, and the consequently wide field 
afforded for the display of the Arts of >. 
The facility rendered by the elegant and readily 
adapted material of papier-maché for the varied 
purposes of the lighter descriptions of furniture 
and articles of luxury, also renders it peculiarly 
eligible for the purposes of ornament; and in 
common with most other trades dependent rather 
on the luxuries than upon the necessaries of man- 
kind, the paper ware has been brought to a per- 
fection which enables it to take precedence of 
almost any other manufacture influenced by design. 
From the recent improvements introdu into 
the working up of the paper ware, and from the 
various inventions used in connection with it—- 
as the ordinary use of inlaid pearl, and the more 
recent invention of pearl pn beneath glass—- 
the latter patented by Mr. Lane—very fine effects 
can now be realised by it, and its more extended 
capabilities have lately been tested in the pro- 
duction of very large specimens of furniture, such 
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as chefoniers, sofas, tables, &c., for the manu- 
facture of which Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge, 
Mr. Turley, and Messrs, M‘Callum and Hodgson, 
stand most prominent. Some remarkably elegant 
tables have likewise been produced by Messrs. 
Fotherape, Showell, and Co, The united efforts 
of the manufacturers named, with those of the 
others engagéd in the trade, will doubtless render 
the department of the Exposition deyoted to 
papier-maché so complete and attractive, as at 
once to present an ample illustration of the actual 
condition of the manufacture, and to invite atten- 
tion to the best manner of effecting still further 
improvements in it. 

Within the limits of the present article we can 
neither mention every trade likely to contribute to 
the Exposition, nor allot much space to each; we 
therefore at once pass on to a manufacture which, 
for future importance, will be exceeded by few in 
the town—that of iron and brass bedsteads. This 
manufacture is, we believe, carried on chiefly, if 
not entirely, by two firms, Mr, Winfield, and 
Messrs. Peyton and Harlow, The rapidity with 
which these bedsteads are superseding the use of 
the old-fashioned and enormous wooden erections 
in common use, is surprising, and calls for great 
efforts on the part of the makers to improve the 
appearance of the bedsteads by a judicious employ- 
ment of the powers of ornament. To a great 
extent this has been done, and our readers will 
recollect, that in our ‘‘ Manufacturing Tour” we 
gave, under the head of Birmingham, engravings 
and elaborate descriptions of these articles. This 
will spare us the necessity for again going over the 
same ground; but we may remark, that great 
progress has been made since our ‘‘ Tour,”’ both in 
the shape and ornament of the articles in question; 
the improvement in ornament being especially 
noticeable in the elegant decorations employed by 
Messrs. Peyton and Harlow, to which, indeed, no 
mere description can do justice. Some of the more 
expensive kinds of bedsteads, especially, have for 
their orftaments exquisitely pees groups of 
flowers, and these, accompanied by an appropriate 
tone of colour in the other parts, have a rich, and 
frequently, a magnificent effect ; and we are led to 
understand, that Messrs. Peyton and Harlow are 
now engaged in producing articles still newer in 
form, and more delicate and effective in colour. 

The manufactory of Mr. Winfield, as our readers 
will remember, is by no means restricted to the 
production of bedsteads only, but also comprises an 
immense range of brass and iron-foundry articles, 
which we can scarcely even hope to name. The 

rincipal departments are, however, the Bedstead 
Mi anufactory, and the Gas-fitting and general Brass- 
foundry Departments. Of the gas-fittings we some 
time ago engraved several specimens, but on a recent 
visit wé observed many new beautiful fittings, 
artistically conceived and skilfully executed ; and 
inthe brass-foundry department were many different 
productions, from which selection would be invi- 
dious, but any of which might, without fear, be 
sent to an Exposition, as affording a fair illustra- 
tion of the present position of the brass-foundry 
trade. 

We may mention, as an example to other manu- 
facturers, that at the late meeting at Birmingham, 
for the purpose of preparing to receive the visit of 
the British Association, Mr. Winfield generously 
declared his intention to throw open the whole of 
his mawufactory, and processes of manufacture, to 
the inspection of the Association, and calmly to 
a its verdict. Such an example will not be 

ost. 

The works of Messrs. Messenger, Messrs. Salt and 
Lloyd, Mr. Potts, Messrs. Ratcliff, &c., all demand 
notice in reference to the lamp trade, another of the 
many prominent features of Birmingham manufac- 
ture, and one too in which at advances have 
been and are constantly being made. Still, in the 
lamp-trade there is much room for improvement, 
and probably no manufacture will derive more 
benefit from an Exposition ; for by extended com- 
parison, as by a glass, manufacturers will be en- 
abled to correct their errors and to approximate 
nearer to we As it is, the lamp-makers 
may furnish a gorgeous and beautiful display, suf- 
ficient, indeed, to form a grand feature of attraction 
in any Exposition. 

The electro-plating and other manufactures of 
Messrs. Elkington and Mason, highly important in 
their character and beautiful in their workmanship, 
will lend grace and elegance to their portion of the 
Exposition, and will also show how far Birmingham 





manufacturers have carried the application of the 
principles of Art in this branch of workmanship. 

The die-sinkers of Birmingham have long main- 
tained a high position in this branch of Art, and 
from the earnest efforts now making by the die- 
sinkers and medallists of that town, they bid fair 
to eclipse even their present fame. Indeed, the 
exertions of a talented and enterprising firm, 
Messrs. Allen & Moore, who have wisely resolved 
upon becoming medallists as well as die-sinkers, 
and so to stamp their own medals instead of trust- 
ing them in other hands, have already given a 
fresh impetus to the trade, and produced some very 
beautiful and really high-class dies. 

Among the medals struck by these gentlemen, 
are seyeral worthy of particular notice. The prin- 
cipal one bears on the obverse the head of our 
Lord, copied from the celebrated ‘‘ Last Supper ”’ 
of Da Vinci, and on the reverse a copy of the 
exquisite picture of the ‘‘ Christus Consolator,” by 
Scheffer. The head is cut with boldness and free- 
dom, yet with great care, and the ‘‘ Consolater’’ 
is beautifully executed. Each group of Scheffer’s 
full, though by no means crowded, picture, is re- 
produced with accuracy of outline, and the delicate 
and holy feeling of the original is admirably _ 
served. Besides this medal, are others of her Ma- 
jesty, of Jenny Lind, the Duke of Cambridge, &c., 
which all display great care and a complete mas- 
tery over the material in which they are wrought. 
Mr. Carter, the engraver of the Keith Prize 
Medal, for the Royal Society of Edinburgh (which 
was copied in our Journal of July last), also pos- 
sesses great talent in the die-sinking, especially, so 
far as we have seen his works, in the management 
of single heads, and from the gentlemen we have 
named, we may fairly hope to see dies cut in Bir- 
mingham, so as to fully equal any produced in 
London or Paris. Indeed, we have reason to know 
that dies sold at high rates as being the production 
of the best London and Parisian houses, have, 
after all, been cut in Birmingham. We must not 
omit to mention Messrs. Durning and Ryder, and 
Messrs. Sherriff and Tye as highly talented and 
successful die-engravers. Of those persons not 
actually engaged in cutting dies for medals, but 
chiefly employed in making button-dies, or in min- 
istering to the requirements of the plater or the 
brassfounder, we have only room to say that their 
branch of the trade is in a generally sound state, 
and for the proof of our assertion our readers must 
wait for the testimony of the Exposition itself, 
when we doubt not we shall be found correct. 

The button-trade may be fairly expected to put 
forth its energies; and though at Manchester it 
was only represented by a couple of cases of but- 
tons, sent by a Birmingham house, we may hope 
it will here exhibit its full development. The 
renown of the Birmingham buttons is too widely 
spread to allow us to entertain a doubt of the 
vitality of the trade; and as these little though 
important fastenings are highly susceptible of or- 
nament, we trust to witness a good show of but- 
tons, excellent both in shape and decoration, placed 
upon the stalls of the Exposition. 

Notwithstanding the vast amount of obloquy that 
has been cast upon Birmingham jewellery, the jewel- 
lers of that town can claim to rank as high, whether 
as regards quality of material, design, or beauty of 
workmanship, as any in England. It is true that 
to agreat extent the ‘ stock ’’ patterns are in vogue, 
but many new, elegant, and really valuable articles 
have been lately produced ; and, indeed, the jewel- 
lery department of the Exposition will, if properly 
cared for, tend to remove much of the disgrace that 
has too long, both truly and falsely, rested upon 
the jewellery of Birmingham. e feel some 
anxiety, for the sake both of the credit and the 
trade of the town, to remove the false impression 
so prevalent upon this subject. The manufacture 
of jewellery articles is, from its extent, very important 
to the town of Birmingham; and our readers may 
be surprised to learn, that although they have been 
taught to look upon Birmingham jewellery as being 
closely allied to spuriousness in character, yet that a 
very great portion of the jewellery now in England 
is made in Birmingham, and that a much greater 
oy is exported to the colonies and sold to 

oreign nations. 

Although from the dispersion of the celebrated 
Soho manufactory the stores of silver and other 
rich wares which might have been expected from 


that vast establishment, cannot be realised for the 
purposes of the Exposition there yet remain in Bir- 
mingham a sufficient number o 


manufacturers of 








these articles to furnish a display which while its 
magnificence will astonish, will evtdense at a single 
glance the high position that has been attained in 
this branch of manufacture. 

The extensive and important table and floor- 
cloth manufactory of Mr. Kempson, standing alone 
in its branch of manufacture, will doubtless main- 
tain the credit of the town in the floor-cloth 
department, and will show, that although there 
is yet much room for the application of Art in this 
branch of trade, yet that it has not been wholly 
neglected, but that some really good and sound 
designs are to be found among those—which, from 
the lowness of the price of the material, are genc- 
rally inferior—employed in the ornamenting of 
table and floor -cloths. 

Other trades on which Art exercises an influence, 
but which are not so important as those we have 
enumerated, we must pass over without mention ; 
and those of another description, interesting to the 
man of science or to the mechanic, though highly 
important, and indeed essential to the completeness 
of an Exposition of Manufactures, we must entirely 
omit, as not coming within the sphere of our pro- 
posed remarks. Having thus brought our actual 
notice of the manufactures to a close, we shall 
conclude this paper by a few general, and so far as 
we may, practical observations upon the Exposi- 
tion generally ; more especially upon the duties of 
manufacturers in connexion with it. 

Birmingham, it will be seen, has in itself all the 
elements of a fine Exposition; but when we add to 
these the contributions of the ribbon-looms of 
Coventry, the carpet-weavers of Kidderminster, the 
glass-houses of Stourbridge, the castings of Coal- 
brook-dale, the fictile productions of the Potteries, 
the lace-work of Nottingham, and the china of 
Worcester, with the other varied products likely to 
be sent from most neighbouring towns; and also 
the contributions from different parts of England 
and Scotland, (Lreland, we fear, will send little,) 
we may reasonably conclude that the Birmingham 
Exposition will be one surpassing that of Man- 
chester, and itself not frequently surpassed or even 
equalled by those of the Continent. It will be 
such an Exposition as will be worthy of the name 
of the town and of the country, and if highly im- 
portant results do not follow it, we shall be greatly 
surprised. To Birmingham it cannot fail to be 
beneficial, as happening at a time when the visit of 
the British Association will impart unusual life to 
the scientific, the Musical Festival to the fashion- 
able, and the Society of Artists’ Exhibition to the 
artistic world; so the Exposition will give extra 
impulse to the manufacturing community; and, 
happening when it does, it will be highly important 
to all England, for at the present time, and to 
judge from present appearances, the case will be 
similar in 1849. The Art-labours of the Con- 
tinent have been interrupted by revolution and 
commotion: the manufacturers have become poli- 
ticians, and the workmen soldiers. This juncture, 
then, is most favourable for England ; she is hap- 
pily free from the disturbances which agitate foreign 
states, and should now strive to make a great 
step forward in the Arts of Industry and in the 
Arts of Design. By straining every nerve, and by 
judiciously employing the present crisis, she may 
attain a position that other nations will in vain 
strive to reach; and by now engaging the services 
of those continental workmen and designers, whom 
circumstances are driving from their native shores, 
and who will be glad to find employment any- 
where, she may unite the finest designs of foreign 
artists with the finest designs of her own, and so 
produce a combination unequalled in the history of 
Industrial Art—the strength and vigour of a Cel- 
lini with the purity of a Flaxman and the deli- 
cacy of a Stothard; thus others’ necessities will 
become England’s advantage and opportunity. 

To the manufacturers of Birmingham we would 
especially say, let no mere desire of applause ani- 
mate you in contributing to this Exposition ; let no 
paltry jealousy poe you from so doing. Work 
with a good-will for the advantage of all, and for 
the honour of your town, and throw aside all fec!- 
ings save a wish for the eommon good; for you 
may rest assured of this, that your interests depend 
upon the cultivation of Art, and that Art will not 
be served by bickering and strife. If one manu- 
facturer says, ‘‘ I will not contribute,” and another 
echoes his cry, how are you to form a good and 
thorough Exposition of your manufactures ? and if 
you do not effect this, one of the main objects con- 





templated by the visit of the Association will be lost, 
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and an opportunity will pass that you may never 
regain, We have, however, better hopes of the Bir- 
mingham manufacturers, We doubt not that they 
will, duly impressed with the importance of the 
object, labour zealously to bring it to an effective 
termination ; and that the Birmingham Exposition 
will stand forth during its progress as a marked and 
fair illustration of the Industrial Arts, and will be 
remembered after its close as a fitting and successful 
monument of the development of the ability and 
spirit of English manufactures. 

To effect this desirable object, no pains should 
be spared. The managing committee, on which 
some sound practical men should be placed, should 
at once commence its labours, and never cease them 
until their reward is received in the thanks of a 
benefited and gratified public. The great fault of 
the Manchester Exposition was a want of time for 
due arrangement. Let this be a lesson to the Bir- 
mingham committee, and show them, that although 
it may appear premature to begin in the present 
month to prepare for the Exposition in September, 
next year, yet, that the time will not be found too 
ample; for the committee will not only have to 
discharge, but also to learn, its duties, 
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ETCHINGS 


BY HER MAJESTY AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT. 





Some three or four months since, our attention was 
directed to a paragraph in one of the Berkshire 
newspapers, referring to a series of etchings exe- 
cuted by her Majesty and the Prince Consort, and 
which, it stated, were to be exhibited, and after- 
wards engraved for circulation, Having con- 
siderable doubts as to the correctness of such a 
report, we instituted inquiry through the proper 
channels, and found there was no foundation what- 
ever for the statement that had been made. It 
was at the same time intimated to us, that by some 
unknown means certain impressions of engravings 
from the hands of royalty were known to have got 
into the possession of unauthorised parties, A 
feeling of delicacy towards the illustrious person- 
ages prevented our giving any further publicity to 
the matter than what had been already derived 
from the observations of a provincial paper. 

But the subject has recently come before the 
public in another and less questionable shape, as 
appears from an application made by the Attorney- 
General, in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on the 
25th of October, to restrain Mr. Strange, the book- 
seller, of Paternoster Row, from publishing certain 
etchings, surreptitiously pi ree sn from the private 
apartments in Windsor Castle. The Hon. Col. 
Anson stated in his affidavit for Prince Albert, 
that a packet addressed to the Queen was delivered 
at the Castle, and officially opened by him. It 
contained a catalogue of the subjects as it was 
proposed to publish them in ‘‘ The Royal Victoria 
and Prince Albert Gallery,”—the title of the 
intended work. The affidavit affirms that her 
Majesty, ‘and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
have occasionally, for their amusement, respectively 
made drawings and etchings of subjects of private 
and domestic interest to themselves, and for their 
own use; and that the said William Strange, and 
his confederates, have unlawfully possessed them- 
selves of such etchings, of which they intend to 
make a public exhibition, against the wili, and 
without the permission of their authors. 

The introduction to this catalogue commences 
with the following remarks, which certainly exhibit 
as much bare-faced impertinence, under the guise 
of loyalty, as we ever remember to have met with: 
‘‘ The great interest which every loyal and affec- 
tionate subject of her Majesty cannot fail to feel in 
all that relates te works of Art executed by her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
has induced the proprietor of this perfectly unique 
and most interesting collection of etchings, to 
submit them to publie exhibition, and thus enable 
the whole nation to form an opinion of her Majesty's 
and the Prince Consort’s merits in a branch of the 
ine Arts, in whicn, as it has been admitted, it is 
so difficult to excel, or even to arrive at a stage 
beyond mediocrity.” It then adverts generally to 
the various subjects contained in the catalogue ; 








while in the catalogue itself copious criticisms are 
appended to each particular print. 
The Vice-Chancellor of course granted the 


and to ascertain who the parties were that origi- 
nated this _ scandalous proceeding, the Solicitor- 
General, with Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, and other 
eminent counsel, on the 6th of November filed a 
supplementary bill, to make Mr. Strange a defen- 
dant, theréby compelling him to a disclosure of 
the circumstances of the case; and also to extend 
the injunction already granted to two other defend- 
ants, Mr. J. T. Judge, and his son, Mr. J. A. F. 
Judge, both of Windsor. It is also prayed that 
the said defendants might be ordered to deliver up 
to her Majesty all impressions and copies of the 
etchings, &c. From the evidence brought forward 
to support this application, Mr. J. S. Brown, a 
printer at Windsor, stated that he was intrusted 
by her Majesty and the Prince Consort with the 
duty of printing impressions from plates engraved 
by them ; that he was first so employed in October, 
1840, and continued so till 1847; and that he 
printed off fifty or sixty different plates, faithfully 
sending to the Castle all impressions, so that none 
were retained by him, nor, as far as he knew, by 
the pressmaa employed, whom he trusted as a 
confidential servant. A person named Whitting- 
tou, formerly in the service of Mr. Brown, as a 
letter-press printer, swore that he recollected the 
printing of these etchings; that he and his fellow- 
workman used to admire them ; and that although 
the latter returned to his master all the print-paper 
delivered for the work, yet he habitually took off 
copies for himself on card or common paper, and 
that he, the deponent, was then in possession of 
about thirteen of these impressions, which he had 
received from the person who had worked them 
off. Te prove the connexion of the Messrs, Judge 
with the affair, Whittington stated that he met 
the elder of the two in the street abouta year and 
a half ago, who told him that he (Judge) would 
make it worth his while if he would part with the 
prints in question ; and a Mr. Lawrence, of Wind- 
sor, also deposed, that about three months ago he 
saw at the residence of J. T. Judge, a portfolio 
with about fifty prints in it, which Mr. Judge 
informed him were the production of her Majesty 
and the Prince, and that they bore the royal 
signatures, but reversed, as is usual on engravings 
taken from plates which have the writing placed 
in the ordinary way. ‘These impressions, Mr. 
Lawrence stated, were printed on separate pieces 
of paper, or on card-boards, The Vice-Chancellor 
allowed the injunction to be extended. 

This, in as few words as we could employ, is the 
history of this most discreditable affair—one which 
bears the mark of a peep through the key-hole 
character—mean, and contemptible in the highest 
degree. Were such conduct to be pursued towards 
any private individual, it would merit the severest 
censure; how much more so when employed against 
the illustrious personages in question? We could 
almost forgive a stranger who demands openly, 
though impertinently, permission to intrude him- 
self into one’s domestic circle, but the man who 
conceals himself in a corner, or skulks beneath your 
window, or listens when the door is ajar, to what is 
going on within, deserves to be scouted by every 
right-minded person. There has been far too much 
of this desire to pry into the recesses of royal 
seclusion—a morbid appetite to pander to public 
curiosity, which ought to be, and must be, at once 
restrained ; it rejoices us much, therefore, to find 
the injured parties appealing to the laws of the 
country, and placing their cause in the hands of 
the constituted authorities for justice. The liberty 
of the subject is a cry often heard and listened to ; 
the liberty of the crown is entitled to attention. 
We find that Mr. Strange has expressed a wil- 
lingness to submit entirely to the dictation of 
her Majesty’s legal advisers, and has offered to 
explain how he became possessed of the etchings in 
question. This is very well as far as it goes, but it 
is very like a thief delivering up the articles he has 
stolen, after detection. The publisher may have 
bought these plates openly, and have given a fair 
price for them, but before taking any step with 
reference to publication, it was his duty to have 
learned whence they came, how they had been 
obtained, and how far it suited her ag 
pleasure that they should be made public. _ +1 
would have been a plain, honest, and straight- 


forward course. 


at . introducti 
injunction prayed for by the Attorne y-General ; | ceed Z 


but in order to sift the mystery to its oundation, | 


January 31, 1841. 


by Her Majesty, 
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As the list of these engravings has already 
appeared publicly, no apology is necessary for its 
; columns, We have at former 
times alluded to the artistic talents of the Queen 
and her Royal Consort; our readers will hereby 
learn how a so | and pleasantly some of their 
hours are employe , when released from the toils 
and anxieties of courtly ceremonies or regal duties. 
The list is copied from our contemporary the 

Literary Gazette;" it contains sixty-threc 
etchings, viz, ;— 


No. 1. Portrait of a Turk, head of an Old Man, and Ger- 
man Peasant Girl. Drawn and etched by Her Majesty 
Aug. 28, 1849, oa 

No. 2. Portrait of a Turk. Draw , P 
Atbert, Auquss 90° 1805 n and etched by Prince 

No. 3. Head of Henry VIII., Combat between Two Men 
in Armour, &e. Etched by Her Majesty, after original 
oe &, io Albert, Sept. 1, 1840, 

No. 4. Full-length Portrait of a youn . D 
etched by Her Majesty, 1840. ae eee 

No. 5, Full-length Portrait of a young Lady sitting on a 
Rock. Drawn by Her Majesty, after nature, and etched 
by the Queen, 1840, 

No. 6. Portrait of ‘ Ada,” in a German dress. Drawn by 
Her Majesty from nature, and etched by the Queen, Sep- 
tember, 1840, 

No.7. Portrait of “ Ada,” and two Female Heads, Drawn 
and etched by Her Majesty, Sept. 1840, 
No. 8. Head: of a German Student, 

by Prince Albert. 
_No. 9. Portrait of Islay, a Scotch Terrier. Drawn from 
4 by Her Majesty, Sept. 9, 1840, and etched by Prince 


Drawn and etched 


No. 10. The Provocation and Trial of Pressly to single 
Combat. Designed, drawn, and etched by Prince Albert, 
Sept. 16, 1840. 

No. 11. Head of “Islay,” a Seotch Terricr pe Nos, 9 
and 12), Head of * Eos,” a Russian Greyhound. Drawn 
from nature by Her Majesty, Sept. 19, 1810, and etched by 
the Queen. 

No. 12. Head of “Islay,” a Seotch Terrier. Drawn from 
_— by Her Majesty, Sept. 22, 1840, and etched by the 

ueen, 

No. 13. Head of ‘ Waldmann,” a Teckel German 
Dog, Head of * Eos,” (see Nos. 11 and 26). Drawn from 
nature by Her Majesty, Sept. 24, 1849, and etched by the 
Queen. 

No. 14. The conferring of the Order of “ The Golden 
Fleece.” Designed, drawn, and etched by Prince Albert, 
Dec. 4, 1840. 

No. 15. Portrait of ‘* Waldmann,” a Teckel German Dog. 
Drawn from nature, and etched by Her Majesty, October 
12th, 1840. 

No. 16. Portrait of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Copied by Her Majesty from Sir George Hayter’s Marriage 
Picture, and etched by the Queen, October D6th, 1840. 

No. 17. Margaret in Prison. Drawn by Her Majesty in 
1838, and etched by the Queen, Oct. 31st, 1810, 

No. 18. A Spanish Soldier. Drawn and etched by Prince 
Albert, November 1, 1810, 

No, 19. Portrait of a Lady. 
Majesty, Nov. 18, 1840. 

No. 20. Portrait of frederick, Elector and Duke of Saxony, 
the founder of the University of Wittemburg. Copied by 
Prince Albert from the original picture, by Lucas Cranach 
the younger, and etched by his Royal Highness, December 
1, 1840. 

’No. 21. Head of an Old Man. Drawn by Prince Albert, 
and etched by Her Majesty, Dec. 2°, 1810. 
No. 22. Portrait of a Female. Drawn and etehed by 
Her Majesty, Dec. 27, 1840. 
No, 23. Portrait of a German Prince. Drawn and etched 
by Prince Albert, Dec. 23, 1840. 
No. 24. The Discovery of the Miniature. Drawn and 
etched by Her Majesty. 
No. 25, Portrait of a Female. Drawn and etched by 
Her Majesty, January 3, 1841. ; 
No. 26. Portrait of “‘ Eos,” a Russian Greyhound. Drawn 
by Her Majesty from nature in 1840, and etched by the 
Queen, January 6, 1841. 
No, 27. Scene from the Opera of Norma. Drawn by Her 
Majesty in 1836, and etched by the Queen, January 7, 1641. 
No. 23. The Secret Consultation on the Jury Plate. Drawn 
and etched by Prince Albert, Jan, 8, 1541. 
No. 29. Head of an Old Man. Drawn by Prince Albert 
in 1840, and etched by Her Majesty, January 9, 1511. 
No. 30. Swiss Peasant and Child. Drawn by Her Majesty, 
and etched by Prince Albert, Jan. 16, 1841. 
No. 31. Portrait of a Noble. Drawn by Prince Albert, 
and etched by Her Majesty and his Koyal Highness, 
January 18, 1841. 
No, $2. The Apotheosis of Mignon. Drawn and etched 

Her Majesty, January 30, 1841. ; 

MNO. 33. : Vicion, Deswn and etched by Prince Albert, 


Drawn and ctched by Her 


No. $4. Various Studies: a medley. Drawn and etched 


ajesty, January 21, 1841. 
a Pg Tes kpetbeete of Mignon. Drawn and etched 
February 2, 1841. “3 
No. 36. The Tired Pilgrim and the Warrior Knight. 
Nesigned, drawn, and etched by Prince Albert, February 5, 
WS. 87. The Fisherman's Bride. 
fer Majesty, February 21, 1841. 
No. 38. Portrait of the Princess Royal in the arms of her 
Nurse. Drawn from life by Her Majesty, February 22, 
1841, and etched by the Queen, 


Drawn and etched by 










































































































No, 39. Migdon in her nae Fes ey y Tod 
Majesty, and etebed by Prince A e , ot] 
cfs “Pertrale of 6 Goat, Etched by Her Majesty, after 


Etehed by Her 


E. Mansfield, April 1, 1841, 
Heads of Three Horses. 
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PRIZE DESIGN 
FOR.A LABOURER’S COTTAGE. 








we Wi. Head ‘oan Ud, Man. Drawn and etched by | IN accordance with the promise we have made in reference to this subject, we now introduce an 
outline elevation of the cottage by Messrs Curtis & Allason, to which the prize of 10/. was awarded 
No. 43. Portrait of an Egyptian Woman. Drawn and | gs stated in our Journal for October: the.ground plans, details, and cost of erection are also subjoined. 
| so that the whole matter may be at once tested, and practically applied. : 


Prince Albert, May 31, 1841. 


etched b , June 9, 1841. 
. tye hgh Sketched 


M 
No. 4. Pi att 
from life, etched Albert, July 11, 1841. 
Princess wn from life 


by Her Mojonty. Aug. 15, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 
No. 46, ait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life 
by Her Majesty, Aug. 22, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 
No. 47. rait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life 
Her Majesty, Aug. 23, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 
No, 48. Portrait of the Princess . Drawn from life 
by Her . Aug. 25, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 
No. 40. Heads of Eagles. Etched by Prince Albert afier 
a Caracei, Aug. 28, 154). 


" expression. « In tracing the career of many artists, 


No, 50. Masquerade Scene. Drawn and etched by Her 


Ma , Sept. 1, 1841. | 
No Bi. Two Horses, Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, 
after a Sketch by E. Landseer, Jan 1, 1842. 
No, 52. Market Women. Drawn ‘and etched by Her | 


. Drawn from life 
y, Jan. 12, 1842, and etched by the Queen. | 
No. 54. Two Women. . Drawn and etched by 

Prince Albert, after E. Landseer, Jan. 13, 1842. 
No, 55. A French Woman. Drawn and etched by Her 
Majesty, afier E. Landseer, Jan. 13, 1842. 
©. 56. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life 
by Her Majesty, Dec. 27, 1842, and etched by Prince Albert. | 
No. 57. Five Portraits of the Princess Royal. Drawn from | 
life by Her Majesty, and etched by the Queen, Jan. 7, 1843. | 
No. 58. Portrait of the Prince of Wales and the Princess 


Royal. from life by Her Majesty, Jan. 3, 1843. 
Drown and ened Prince Albert. : ; 
No. 59. Portraitof ‘‘Cavinach,” a Scotch Terrier. Drawn 


from life by Prince Albert in 1842, and etched by Her 


Majesty Jan 9, 1843. | 
o. 60, Medley Plate; Portraits of the Princess Royal, | 
Head of an Arab, Sonent Child, Head of an Old Woman. 
| 


= 
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Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, January 11, 1843. 

tise by ior Bajest oo 10. 1843, a shed - 

ife , Fe etc y the 

Onie. February 3, 1843. oe tnd My, 
No, 62. The of Venice, and an Armed © Knight. 

Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, February 28, 1843. 
No, 63. A Shooting .Pony, with Dead and 

Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, March 2, 1843, 

--_-—+~+- -- 


THE MOUNTAINEER. 


PAINTED BY J. P. POOLE, A.R.A. ENGRAVED 
BY T. GARNER, 


7 





In our number for August is an engraving of ‘‘ The 
Fisherman’s .Wife,”.. from_a ‘picture by Mr. Poole 
in the same collection—that of W. Sharp, Esq., as 
the one which forms the ‘subject of the present 
engraving, and to which it “makes an ‘excellent 
companion, There is the same individuality of 
character in each; though they differ in feeling and 


it is curious to mark the change, not only in their 
style and manner,-but ‘also: in their constrictive 
thoughts, as if the mind had: undergone an entire 
alteration, and new ideas, with ‘a distinct power to 
develope those ideas, had sprung up with advancing 
years, Thus, while at one period of their practice 
everything is seen, as it were, through an atmo- 
— of sunshine and beauty, at another, nothing 
ut 
* Shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon them.” 

The painter of ‘‘ Solomon Eagle” would as 
little be recognised in the engraving before us, as 
we should expect to meet him who delights in the 
solitude ofthe forest, or the ripple of the shaded 
stream, seeking or amusement among the 
desoiations which afflict mankind. 

The ‘‘ Mountaineer” has evidently been sketched 
from rustic life, as the traveller often meets with it 
among some of the waste places in Wales or Ire- 
land. A, young female, with'a chubby-faced child 
at her back, is in the act of crossing a brook, formed 
by the torrent which flows tortuously from the 
hills through the country. The scene is 
one of extreme steril phages not a tree nor a bush 
is visible; and»yet the picture is. one. of great 
interest—an interest excited-by the characteristic 
cngseenee in the faces of the two figures—the one 
full of glee, the other marked by weariness, yet 
unmixed with pain. The drawing of these figures 
is very good, and their attitudes unconstrained and 
natural. Mr. Garner has entered into the spirit of 
the subject, and has produced an excellent engraving, 
free, delicate, and effective. 





Our readers will doubtless recollect 
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that this’ sum was er. a gen- <— 
tleman whose kind and liberal feelings . 
| induced him to come forward in the J 1 





| hope and expectation that some plan 
| might be adopted by which, at a 

moderate cost, the condition of «the 
| poor might be ameliorated in ,what 
| every Englishman, whatever his rank, 
| makes his - first consideration — his 
















home-comforts. We have gladly aided 
our correspondent in, his laudable 
effort; and shall vy rejoice if our 
pages have been at instrumental 
in furthering his most excellent pur- 
pose. It will be observed: that the 
design engrayed is for a double cot- 
tage, the first cut showing the front 
elevation, and the second the side 
elevation. 













































































SPECIFICATION. 
Conditions.—The contractor to find, at his own 
expense, all materials, labour, carriage, tools, &c., 
for the due performance of the works, and all 


things incidental thereto, 
with the best material, and to the satisfaction of 


the architect. 
used in the building, or upon the prethises; and 
should any materials be objected to, the contractor 
must remove them, after having received due 
notice from the architect to that effect. 
No addition nor alteration to bé made, 





No unsound materials are to be 


unless ordered ‘by the architect, and 
such addition or alteration to be added 
to or deducted from the amount of the 
contract, ‘as the case may be. All rub- 
bish that may accrue is to be cleared 
away, and the whole to be left clean and 
perfect at the completion of the works 
The architect is to be empowered to 
dismiss any man from the works for 
incompetence or neglect ;'and the con- 
tractor is not to re-employ such workman. 
The contractor to pay district and all 
fees contingent to the carrying out of the 
works. 

Excavator.—Dig out the ground where 
requisite, cut trenches for the several 
walls and piers, ram in as the work 
proceeds, and ‘cart away superfluous 
earth. 

Bricklayer,—The brickwork to be exe- 
cuted of the best sound, hard grey stocks. 
The mortar to be compounded of the 
best Dorking lime and Thames sand, 
well mixed, in the proportion of one of 
lime to three of sand; no four courses of 
brickwork to exceed 12 inches in height. 
The external walls to be built hollow, as 
shown in detail drawings; the party-wall 
to be built of 9 inch work ; the projec- 
tions for chimney breasts and the chimney 
shafts to be built according to drawing, 
also the brickwork to sleeper walls, 
and privy. The flues to be well cored 
and pargetted. Half brick trimmer in 
cement to chimney in bed-room, and 
half brick fender in cement for slab of 
living room. Provide a sufficient quantity 
of 4\ inch Staffordshire pipe from privy. 


The works to be done | Compo filleting to be set round chimney shafts. 
Slater.—The roofs to be covered with Countess 






























slates, laid to a 24 inch, and secured with copper eaves board, 


nails, 

The slating to be made perfect at the completion 
of the works. 

Mason.—The scullery is to be paved with tile 
paving. The two outer doorways are to have York- 
shire stone slabs, 9 inches by 5, properly set. The 
slabs and back hearths of chimneys to be 2 inches, 
tooled York. 

Carpenter.—The timber to be the best Memel, | 





SECTION. 


Riga, or Dantzic fir, free from sap, shakes, loose or 
dead knots, and any other defects. Provide all 
strutts, scaffolding, &c., necessary for the execution 
of the works. No joist nor rafter is to be more 
than 12 inches apart. Provide all centering, &c., 
where requisite. 

Roof.—The roof to be framed of timbers of the 
following scantling, viz., ridge pieces, 9 inches by 
1} inch; rafters, 34 inches by 2 inches ; pole plate, 













| 
| 







Living-room 12 ft. 3 in. 
by 9 ft. 3 in 





Uh ali/llddjads 





GUM, 


Scullery 7 ft. 
by 6 ft. 





Wilt. tithe tHe’... 


Living room 12 ft. 3 in. 
y 9 ft. 3 in. 





GROUND PLAN. 


fixed to each rafter to form ceiling joists. The 


roof to be battened with three-quarter battening | £ 


for slates 23 inches wide; the roofs of dormers to 
be done in a similar manner. 1) inch feather-edged | 
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rd, 9 inches wide, and a 1j inch, wrought 
| on one side, plain barge-board to gable, rounded 


One Pair Floor,—The joists on this floor to be 








| floors; the skirtin 
4 inches high. 










back-flap hinges, 
Inch deal floor to 
Plasterer.—The w a ; 
astered, and set, the partitions ditto, and 
wails rendered and set. Fx. 8 
Plumber.—The valleys, &e., to be laid with 5lb. 


4 inches by 3 inches; collars, 3) by 2 inches, to be milled lead. 


| lathed, 
| th 


Bed-room 7 ft. 
by 6 ft. 


Bed-room 7 ft. 
by 6 it. 





ONE PAIR PLAN, 


8 inches by 2 inches; trimmers, 8 inches by 2) 
inches ; lintels, 4 inches by 4 inches. Wood bricks 
and skirting-bricks to be fixed where requisite. 
Quarter partitions to have door posts, 3 inches by 
3 inches; head and sill, 3 inches by 3 inches; 
puncheons, 3 inches by 2 inches. 

Ground Floor.—Joists on this floor to be 4 inches 
by 2 inches; sleepers, 34 inches by 3 inches ; lin- 
tels to windows and doors, 4 inches by 4 inches. 

Joiner.—The deals to be well-seasoned Christiana 
deals, of the best quality, free from sap, shakes, 
loose and dead knots, and all other defects. 

The floors to be laid with inch deal folding 
s to be ginch square, skirting, 
he doors 1; inch; four panel 
with 3 inches wrought iron butts, 
6 inch dead locks; except the 
external door, which is to 
inches framed door, filled in with 
match boarding, hung with wrought 
iron strap hinges, and to have a 
7 inches iron-rimmed lock, and two 
9 inches barrel bolts. 

The window-frames to be fir solid 
frames, and oak sunk sills, glazed 
with quarried glass. 
ting-room to have one square to 
open for ventilation, with hook and 
eye to ditto. 

The staircase to be constructed 
of 14 inch treads, with rounded 
nosings, housed into 14 inch framed 
wallstrings. 2 inch mopstick hand- 
rail, and 3 inch square ballusters. 
1+ four-panel square door to water- 
closets, with holes in upper panels 
for light and ventilation; hung 
with 3 inch wrought iron butts, a 
six inch barrel bolt, and a Norfolk thumb latch 
Inch deal seat riser and bearers, 
with # inch flap and frame, hung with lj inch 
and a 44 inches skirting round. 
be laid in water-closet on small 


hole of the ceilings to be 


whole of window-frames, door 
es, skirtings, &c., and work iy painted, 
four times in good oil and colo 
Glazier.—Glazier described in joiner. 


ur, 


co cFfe 


core 


6 |Run 2in. ridge roll, @ 34... || 0 
0 | Superficial 3 in. quarter partition, 











a 2 


That of sit- 





49in. do. @ \s. 2d. 








In. | 
0 Superficial 4 times in oil, @ 9d. 
Run skirting 44 in. high ‘ 10 
\4 frames, inside and out, @ 


| do. 2 larger 





ESTIMATE, 


Exeavator and Brick'ayer. “ 
Cube digging and wheeling, @ 8d. 9 
Superficial reduced brickwork in 


mortar, @ 12/, ° : - 12 
Ditto ditto ditto hollow 


walls, @12/. 108, e 13 
Ditto in cement, @ 1s, ° ) 
Run splay, @ 1d. ° ° + 0 
do, Compo filleting, @ 3d. o} ¢ 


Nos. 5 cast-iron air bricks, @ 10d 
Bed and point 8 door and window 

frames, @l1s. . ° é ° 
Superficial tile paving in ecullery, 


i 


@ 54d. é ‘ 0 


Slater, 


Superficial Countess slating laid 
with 2} in. lap, properly secured 
with copper nails, @ 23s, 6d. . 3 


Mason, 


Superficial 24 in. tooled York slab, 
@ 8d. ° é 


. . . 0 


do, 24 in. tooled back hearth, 
@ 8d, ° ° . ° . 
Run stone steps to external door- 
way, 9and 5, @ 2s. . ° +0 


Carpenter and Joiner. 
Cube fir in bond plates, lintels, 
&e., @ 28. 9d. . e e . 
do, rebuted door frames. 


@ 48. 7d. . ° ° 0 


Superficial } in, battens for slat. 
ing, 24 in. wide, @ 10s, 6d, . 


— 


do. } wrought one side 
bargeboard ond  backings, 
rounded atends,@id. . 0 
do, 1) in. ridge, @ 6d. . 0 
do. do. valley, @ 6d. 0 
do, do. feather-cdge eaves- 


board, @ 7d. 


@ lis. 6d. . ° ‘ 
do. centering, @ 24s. 0 
gable termin»tion, @ 2s.6d. . 
do. jin, wrought one side 
and rounded, @ 54d. ° e 
do. square skirting and back- 
ings, @ 6d, ° ° ° ; 
do, flap and frame rounded 
nosing, @id. . ° e ° 
do, inch deal folding floor, 
@ il. lis. . ° ° A : 
do. do, in W. C, on 
small joist, @ 1s. 


do. do, seat riser and 
bearers, @ 7d. . ° . 0 
do. lia, 4 panel square doors, 
@%d. 2 


do. do. treads to stairs, 
rounded nosings, @ 7d. . » 0 
do. lfin, framedstring,@8d. 0 
do, do, wall string, @bd. . 0 
do. 24 housings, @ 1d. . 0 
Run handrail, @ 8d. . ‘ ‘ 
12 ballusters, 2 ft. 6 in. high, 
@ 3d, ° ° ° e ° 
Superior 2in. framed external 
door, filled in with } in, matched 
boarding, @ la. 3d. . ° ‘ 
do. fir solid frames, oak sunk, 
sills glazed, complete, @ 1s.3\d. 3 
1 pair of '4 in. back flaps, @ 5d. 06 
5 do. 3in. wrought-iron buts, 


@\0d. . ° 0 
4 Gin. dead locks, @ 2s. . 0 
17 in, iron-rimmed lock, @ 38.6d. 0 
14Gin. barrel bolt,@ls. . «. 0 


l ir of wrought-iron atray, 
hinges, @ 4s. . ° P » 0 
1 Norfolk thumb latch, @9d. . 0 


Plasterer. | 


le. » 
0 | Superficial lath and plaster, sct, | 
1 


@ ls. 2d. . ° . ° 1 

do, lath and plaster partition | 1 

do, render,set . ° | 2 
Plumber, 


abe. 
| © | Milled and labour in ridges, 


valleys, &e., @ 278. . ° | 3 


Painter, 


ls. Gd, | 0 
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tom ts 





018 


: do. do. @ &. 6d.10 5 0 
2 common cast-iron grates, @ 12s. 1 


Total . ./69 19 04 
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ARTISTS’ ANNUITY FUND 


THE 
1 SOCIETY. 





We have hitherto purposely abstained from any 
remarks upon the engine with which this 
Society has recently been engaged, beyond a brief 
allusion to the matters in question: and we had 
determined to persevere in this course, at least until 
it had been ascertained what step the members 
would pursue with regard to the Tetase; for the 


subject is a — one to any who have the | 


interests and credit of the profession at heart, and 
to a certain extent both are involved in the trans- 


actions of the past and in their plans for the future. | 


The silence thus voluntarily imposed we find 
ourselves compelled to break, having read in a 
weekly newspaper of large circulation and of very 
considerable influence, some severe strictures, not 
only on the offending party, whose defalcation 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| already quoted, who is evidentl 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by the way amounts to a far greater sum than we | 
public support will be continued where, by indis- 


had any previous idea of, but likewise on the entire 
official body; and, indeed, to the whole artistic 
community—strictures, we must say, as sweeping as 
they are unmerited, 
erred in re-electing their late secretary after previ- 
ous misconduct, it does not justify such language 
as this:—‘* The same fatuity which caused the 
artists in care of the fund in question, to select for 
a post of trust a person whom they had previously 
discharged for a deficiency of that duty, it is which 
renders them so bigoted, so prejudiced, and so 
unsocial as a body—all habits foreign to that 
enlarged and liberal education deemed necessary 
for the prosecution of Art.’”’ And again, the writer 
speaks of ‘‘ the utter littleness of the artistic mind 
in every thing without the circle of Art.’”” Now, it 
may fairly be presumed, that our position and con- 
stant intercourse with artists of every grade, 
qualify us to form as correct an estimate of the 
constitution and bias of the “‘ artistic mind,’’as the 
author of these observations, and we deny in toto the 
truth of his statement. Artists, it isadmitted, gene- 
rally speaking, are neither men of the world, nor 
men of business; the very nature of their occupa- 
tions incapacitates them from becoming such ; shut 
up day after day in the retirement of their studios, 
they are ignorant of almost everything outside 
their own walls, which the man of more active 
employment encounters every hour of his life, and 
consequently become’ familiarised with. But inas- 
much as the knowledge acquired by the one does 
not necessarily make him self-sufficient and con 
ceited, so neither does the exclusiveness of the other 
render him altogether ‘ bigoted and prejudiced.”’ 
The charge of a want of sociality may be allowed, 
and is easily accounted for; it is a matter for 
regret, as having a tendency to narrow the mind 
and to induce contracted views of things in general, 
but it cannot be construed into a crime, and is 
shown more in what relates to their own profession 
than in any concerns beyond it. In our long- 
continued and frequent intercourse with artists, we 
have invariably found them, when discussing 
topics irrelevant to their calling, moderate in their 
opinions, and easily convinced. 

It is undoubtedly to this ‘‘ simple-mindedness ”’ 
(the term is not used disparagingly) and to the 
imperfect qualifications for business which artists 
possess, and to their too ready forgiveness of past 
transgressions, that the members of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund owe their present unfortunate posi- 
tion; had they been more suspicious, and less con- 
fiding, the transactions which they now have cause 
to lament would not have vecurred ; their error was 
of the head, not of the heart; it was creditable to 
their humanity, while it reflects upon their under- 
standing as men of business. A desire to screen a 
fallen brother, or rather to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving his character, ought not to be 
regarded as a reproach, however imprudent it 
might have been under the circumstances in which 
the late secretary was re-elected. Another cause 
operating in his favour, arose from the fact of this 
Society being divided into two antagonistic parties, 
a circumstance which has aforetime led them into 
extreme measures, one against the other, and which 
induced many members to vote even against their 
conviction, for the sake of supporting their party. 
This state of things, there is reason to believe, 
will not again exist; the error has been seen and 
felt, and the Society is now paying a heavy penalty 
for the lesson it has been taught. 

“The best thing that could be done would be 
for the public to interpose, and having by subscrip- 


——————————$— 


Admitting that the Society | 


tion realised the loss, then to cause the artists to 
relinquish the entire management of the Society.’’ 
This advice is tendered by the writer we have 
ignorant of the 
constitution of the Society, which is in fact neither 
more nor less than a Joint Stock Society, with 
which the public has nothing whatever to do. 
A number of artists meet together, and agree to 


| subscribe annually certain sums for their mutual 


benefit : now if they are unfortunate or imprudent 
enough to mismanage the affair, it is no one’s 
business but their own; the interference of othets 
would be out of the question. We are aware that 
the duties of the seeretary extend to another Fund, 
which is mainly supported by the voluntary sub- 
seriptions of the public ; here interposition is justi- 


| fiable, and it will doubtless be made at once by the 


subscribers who are still willing to aid in the 
benevolent object ; or if no direct interference be 
made, there will be a considerable withdrawal of 
the subscriptions ; for it cannot be expected that 


cretion, or carelessness, or want of proper manage- 
ment, the resources of the charity are dried up. 
The members of the Society must bear this in mind 
at their next election for the vacant office; for 
they may rest assured that much of their future 
success, either among themselves, or in their 
expectations from others, depends on the manner 
in which they may acquit themselves of this duty. 

**This Institution,’ remarks the same writer, 
‘has the selfish but unwise rule of employing none 
but members, however incompetent they may be.’’ 


| Whether they intend to adhere to this determina- 


tion at the ensuing election we know not; but we 
do know that in no other Society does the practice 
exist, nor would it be permitted among any number 
of mercantile men, or men of business habits what- 
ever, At its foundation, when its members were 
few, and its means, by consequence, limited, there 
might have been good reason for restricting official 
payments to their own body; but such necessity 
no longer exists, the funds of the Society being 
sufficient for the payment of any officer, whether 
connected with the Society or otherwise. We 
have sufficient acquaintance with the customs of 
large mercantile establishments to know that it 
is not deemed expedient to allow their books to 
be kept by any partner in the firm, not from any 
doubt of the integrity of the party, but because an 
opportunity is thereby afforded for mal-practices 
where inclination arises, and because there is not 
the same controlling power to investigate and 
direct. It would be too much to assert that, among 
the three hundred and fifty members of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund Society, there are not some who 
possess the qualifications necessary to the efficient 
discharge of the duties of secretary ; but the expe- 
diency of electing such is another question, and one 
upon which there can scarcely be two opinions. 
The general feeling, as we have heard the subject 
discussed, is decidedly against such a choice; 
whether this will be acted upon is another thing, 
and a matter which concerns the Society alone, 
for its future well-being depends in a great degree 
upon the result of their decision. It is not, of course, 
for us to dictate what course should be pursued by 
the members, who, it may be presumed, are capable 
of managing their own affairs, although hitherto the 
success of the past has not been such as to warrant 
any very sanguine hopes for the future safe conduct 
of its business through the shoalsand breakers which 
now surround it. An entirely new system of 
management must be introduced if they desire to 
retain unanimity among themselves, or to re- 
establish confidence in the minds of the public; 
for already the present position and acts of the 
Society are canvassed in no very measured terms, 
both by those who are constituent parts of it, and 
by those who are not, but who feel interested in 
its welfare. There has hitherto been foo much per- 
sonal feeling mixed up with its proceedings, a feeling 
which has stood in the way of an enlarged sphere 
of usefulness, and has caused the Society to be 
evil spoken of, as the remarks we have quoted give 
evidence. Loud and universal have been the ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction regarding the past ; we 
will hope that the future may prove more aus- 
picious. We repeat the observations with which 
this notice is commenced, that, inasmuch as the 
subject is altogether a delicate one, it would not 
have been entered upon but for the comments 
which have appeared elsewhere; and of which the 
extracts we have made afford but an inadequate 
idea, 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Mancuester Scuoor or Dersicn.—In our number for 
June last, we alluded to the Keport made at the annual 
meeting of this Institution ; a Report which gave a not too 
favourable statement of its prosperity. The position of the 
school at that period was very low ; in debt some 130i. to 
the treasurer, without any prospect of being able to pay it: 
this was a painful contrast with its prospects two or three 
years back; when, we believe, there was a balance in hand 
of about 400/., notwithstanding the heavy outlay in extend- 
ing the accommodation. 


Since this last annual meeting, however, it appears that 
efforts have been made to put matters on a better footing ; 
and things are looking better as regards the number of 
pupils attending the school, the average of whom is about 
eighty, while there are about 130 on the books. Yet it has 
been cGeemed necessary both to limit the accommodation, 
and to curtail the expenses, arrangements having been 
made with the council of the Royal Institution to reduce 
the rent, and likewise the number of rooms, so that the 
space may be brought within the present requirements ; 
for aceording to the original plan, 350 pupils might be 
accommodated. It is lamentable to think, and not very 
creditable to the manufacturers of Manchester to be obliged 
to state, that reductions like these should be required, thus 
lessening the usefulness of the school, at a time too when 
these establishments are occupying so much of public atten- 
tion, and also of that of the government. Whether the 
means adapted by those who manage these Institutions are 
the best that could be used to promote their efficiency we 
will not decide ; certain it is, however, that from almost 
every quarter complaints are constantly reaching us; the 
substance of such complaints being that the system of 
teaching almost universally pursued, is but ill calculated 
to meet the objects of their establishments. It is not by 
the occasional delivery of a few lectures on Greek Art, 
that young men can be made skilful designers; nor by 
the routine practice of drawing from antique models; nor 
is it by a flying visit here and there that an inspector can 
become acquainted with the progress of the students, and 
with the precise state of the respective schools. 

That there is something decidedly wrong in the manage- 
ment of these establishments is beyond a question; the 
unsatisfactory result of the studies, the constant changing 
of masters, the want of confidence, and the withholding of 
subscriptions on the part of the manufacturers, who ought to 
be their most liberal supporters, afford abundant evidence 
of the position they occupy in the public mind. Sooner or 
later something must be done to render them both useful 
and satistactory, and what is to be done should be effected 
at once, for the difficulties now surrounding them incr: ase 
and multiply by delay, and will ere long overwhelm every 
school in the kingdom, exposing us to the imputation of 
being unequal to the task of carrying out plans and prin- 
ciples which are essential to our interests and weifare as a 
manufacturing community. 


Giascow Scnoot or Desicy.—The reports which have 
just reached us from this place, fully bear out the remarks 
which appear above. Our contemporary, the Builder, in 
referring to this Institution, says—*‘ We anticipated much 
from the School of Design there, and were pained on 
visiting it to find the same want of understanding between 
the committee, the master, and the central body, as pre- 
vailed in Somerset House some time ago, and was con- 
tinuously commented on by us. The committee, so far as 
we mae fs arn, had not visited the rooms for months; the 
inspector, Mr. Wiison, had been there, and, without com- 
munication with the master, Mr. MacManus, had framed a 
report, acting on which it would seem, the Central Board 
had, on the day of our visit, dismissed Mr. MacManus, 
without first obtaining any explanation or giving any 
grounds for the step. The Board may have good reasons 
for thus summarily dismissing this gentleman, but in the 
face of warm commendations by the Committee for his 
exertions, annually reported in the local papers, and often 

uoted by us, and metropolitan contemporaries, it certainly 

oes seem a very extraordinary proceeding, and requires 
explanation. The scholars have presented a memoria), 
expressing their thanks to their master (as we understand), 
and praying that he may be reinstated.” 

The local papers which have come into our hands, 
speak in strong condemnatory terms of this affair; and 
without expressing an opinion upon the real merits of the 
case, we can only record our deep regret that anything 
should occur to cause contentions and disruptions where all 
should be unanimity.—Truly these Schools ot Design are 
not Temples of Concord, and truly the Provincial Inspector 
must be called upon to give an sccount of his stewardship, 
not only to the Board of Trade but to the public. It is, we 
repeat, most grievous to find, almost every month, some 
additional proof of bad arrangement as concerns the Pro- 
vincial Schools : explanations have become inevitable, and 
must be demanded. 


Epinsurcu.—We learn, on the authority of the Athe- 
neum, that the Marquis of Bute has lent his fine collection 
of pictures to the Royal Scottish Academy for a period of 
ten years. It is a prineely offer, and one that cannot fail 
to be of inealculable advantage to the student of Art in the 
Scottish metropolis, where there are so few opportunities 
of studying the works of the old masters. 


Anercaverny.—Teo Mr. J. E. Thomas, of London, has 
been awarded the prize of seventy guineas, offered by the 
Abergavenny Cymreigyddion, for the best plaster model in 
illustration of Welsh history. The subject was, ‘ The 
Death of Tewdric, King of Gwent, in the moment of Vic- 
tory over the Saxons, at Mathern, on the Wye.” 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR MANUFACTURERS. 





DesiGN For A Scent-Bottiz, By W. Harry 

RoceErs (10, Carlisle Street, Soho). The flat shape 

of this bottle, and the chain attached to it, indicate 

that it should be worn on the person ; thus becoming 

an elegant ornament. It might be made of glass, 

varied in colours adapted to the patterns; or in 
old or silver, either of which should be dead and 
urnished combined. 





DESIGN FOR A MiLk-JuG. By H. Firz-Coox 
(13, New Ormond Street). There is some novelty 
and considerable taste displayed by Mr. Fitz-Cook in 
the shape and ornament of his design, which should 
be executed in silver. The novelty consists in the 
indentation of the curve at the lower part of the 





bowl. The arrangement of the leaves, and of the 
flowing lines of the stalks which bear the flowers 
of the cowslip, is exceedingly graceful; the former 
being ates up into the handle, which again is 
continued so as to introduce the stalks and flowers. 
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These, if delicately sculptured in burnished silver | 
on a frosted ground, would have a very brilliant | 
effect. The jug might also be advantageously | 
modelled (with some alterations) in porcelain, 
DESIGN For A Gas-CHANDELIER. By H. | 
Firz-Coox, It must be generally admitted, that | 
while there is no object so calculated to adorn the 
reception-rooms of our mansions as the chandelier, | 
few have received less attention from the manufac. | 
turer, in so far, at least, as appertains to novelty 
of construction and variety of form, The long | 
straight pendant, broken by radiating curves in 
different devices, is almost the only design hitherto 
applied to the purpose, though the subject itself 
admits of infinite variation. In chandeliers of glass, | 
poverty of invention is in a great measure con- 





cealed by the hanging prisms, which 
dazzle by their lustre end give a bril- 
liancy to the object, that no metal can 
by any possibility produce. The design 
now before us clearly shows how much 
of novelty may be successfully made use 
of: it was one of the successful com- 
petitors for a premium at the last 
Exhibition of the Society of Arts. The 
principal idea is that of a graceful 
curve, of considerable length, formed 
of the pipe conveying the gas; the 
otherwise nakedness of this pipe is 
concealed by foliated ornaments, and 
by the introduction of figures so placed 
in position as to fall in with the 
general arrangement. The story of 

Luna and Endymion is embodied in these figures. 
The tout-ensemble of this design is exceedingly 
attractive, and there is no doubt that it might be 
manufactured without much alteration ; the figures, 











of course, being constructed of porcelain, or the 
might be silvered, in contrast with the bensswerk 
of the other portions. The two diagrams, aecom- 













$y? 


| panying the design, indicate the intentions of the 


designer with res to the lights, which could not 
be shown in the drawing; thus the chandelier will 
have two burners in the lower part, and three above. 
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Desien por Encaustic Tires. By W. Harry | 
Rocers. Considerable attention has of late years 
been paid to the manufacture of this kind of deco- 
rative pavement, which admits of much beautiful 





Seta 


composition, and may be deemed an excellent sub- | 
stitute for mosaic, while it is infinitely cheaper. | 
The design here engraved is Italian, in contrast 
with ancient encaustic works. 


Deston ror Strk. By W. Harry Rocenrs 





This design, though especially intended for silk, is | notions of what nature ought to be, but m 
equally applicable to muslin, or any other descrip- | copied and applied the conde as a fae hn 
tion of printed . It is 
nothing more than our old 
favourite the convolvulus plant, 
leaves, bud, and blossom, most 
gracefully dis ;—a simple 
adaptation of the exquisite forms 
of nature, always sufficient, in 
the hands of one of taste, to 
work up into any pattern how- 
ever elaborate, or to whatever 
purpose applied. 

Design FoR A CHILD’s 
Mug. By H.Firz-Coox. The 
design before us is of the utmost 
simplicity, not dependant for 
its beauty upon any extraneous 
decoration, but a perfect tran- 
script of nature. The flower 
of the pond-weed, appropriate 
as being an aquatic plant, 
suggested the entire design. 
The cup is formed of the flower, 
as if rising from the surface of 
the water, while the handle is 
produced by the stamen, which, 
in this genus, is outside, and 
constitutes a -_~ peculiarity. 
| This portion the artist has not 
contorted to suit his own 
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cannot but be admired, like many such appropriations, for its 
simple elegance and gracefulness. 

DESIGN FOR A PAPIER Macue WINE-TRAY. By W. Harry 
RoceErs. There is something novel, and, if the term may be allowed, 
handy, in the form of this wine-tray, which seems especially con- 








| venient for its intended use; the extreme ends serving well for 
handles. The ornament consists of a combination of fruits, with 
their leaves, grapes, strawberries, cherries, plums, &c.; these 
| should, of course, be nny coloured in imitation cf these 
inviting productions of nature. 





























Desiens FOR Door FurnituRE, By H. Maye 
(19, Priory Road, Wandsworth Road). The four 


pu a 











designs in this column have reference to the deserip- 





tion of interior house-decoration above-mentioned, 


| 





on which we offered some remarks in our last num- 
ber when writing on the same subject. It is, 
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therefore, unnecessary to extend our observations 
at this time, —- to refer to the peculiar character 
of Mr. Maye’s designs, as distin- 

guished from those introduced into 
our November number; the latter 
being founded on the florid style 
designated Louis Quatorze, while 
the former is an adaptation of the 
Gothic, modelled rather according 
to the dictates of fancy, than after 
nature. There is abundance of 
ornament harmoniously disposed, 
yet without overloading the panel; 
and the light portions at each end 
give relief to the centre. It should 
be observed, that the door-handles 
and escutcheon are drawn only to 
half the size they should be manu- 
factured. The size of the finger- 
plate may be left at the discretion 
of the manufacturer, 

The small design at the bottom 
of this column is by Mr. Firtz- 
Cook, and is intended for a Cur- 
TAIN-BAND. The figures have been 
borrowed from the Mythology of the 
Ocean: they consist of a merman 
and a dolphin. The former, like 
most of the others we have intro- 
duced of similar objects, should be 
of porcelain, with the dolphin of 
brass, or the whole might be made of bronze. 





357 





and iron on which it hung. The founders and 


smiths of those days had therefore abundant room 


) \ 


) 





for the exercise of their skill. We, in more peaceful 


DeEsIGN FOR A CANDELABRUM. By BERNARD | and more comfortable times, are content with less 


Smitn (101, Stanhope Street, 
Mornington Crescent). It were no 
very difficult task to furnish abun- 
dance of admirable designs for 
articles, where the cost of getting 
them up is nota matter of consider- 
ation. The candelabrum here en- 
ved is not of a costly character, 
ut it is exceedingly elegant in 
form, and, though simple ix design, 
would adorn any table. The shaft 
of the pillar is shortened, that it 
might not occupy too great a space 
on the page, but sufficient is shown 
for the purpose intended. The tri- 
pod is copied from some of the 
ancient bronzes, of which we have 
examples in our various museums, 
and to which our designers would 
do well to refer for suggestions in 
metal work. We would also recom- 
mend them to look at M. Heideloff’s 
“‘ Architectural Monuments of the 
Middle Ages,” a most invaluable 
book, and full of rich material. 
The last design on this page is for a 
Goruic Door-KnockeEr, by J. Srrupwick (114, 
New Bond Street). In the olden time, when our 
“ Baronial Halls” and our Castles possessed pon- 
derous doors and lofty gateways, swinging on 
massive hinges, to be opened only on the applica- 
tion of some strong hand to the knocker, it was 





indispensable that this object should : 
prupestlen in size to the huge framework of timber 
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obtrusive ornaments to our domiciles; yet even 
here the designer may display his taste to advan- 





, as is abundantly evidenced in the object before 
veka po ge he is bold without heaviness. 
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IRON WORK AT HAMPTON COURT. 





A pAY at Hampton Court—who, that has ever 
enjoyed such, will deny to the old palace the meed of 
popularity which is universally accorded to it ?—and 
who will say that even a week would suffice for an 
entire investigation of all the beauties of Nature 
and of Art to be found without and within its 
walls? The theatre of events with which the 
interests and happiness of the whole nation were 
connected, it is impossible for the foot to wander 
through any of those now untenanted chambers, 
without the mind recurring to the history of the 
past, with all its varied associations of good and 
<= The visitor enters the magnificent Gothic 
all— 


** Where steel-clad knights, and dames in rieh attire, 
The grey-capp'd yeoman, and th ‘obsequious squire 
In crowds were seen; while scarce the gorgeous feast 
With early morn its mighty revels ceas’d.”’ 


But above them all rise the figures of the despotic 
bein | and his more tyrannical master. We 
roam through the long range of deserted saloons, 
where the ‘‘ burly monarch”’ kept his court, with 
his successive queens, Anna Boleyn, Jane Seymour, 
and Catherine Howard, There, too, Edward VI., 
of *“*pjous memory,"’ was born; Mary and Philip 
of Spain passed their honeymoon in gloomy retire- 
ment; and Elizabeth held sometime her Christmas 
festivals, Charles I., and his Queen, Henrietta, 
retired hither on two occasions; first, to escape the 
contagion of the plague; and, secondly, to avoid a 
still greater calamity—the insurrectionary clamours 
of the people. In one of these rooms, Cromwell 
attended the death-bed of his favourite daughter, 
Mrs. Claypole, when she reproached him with all 
those crimes by which he had reached the height 
of his ambition; and from this time down to the 


, and including specimens of almost every known 
| master from the revival of painting to the middle | 


| rifled of man 








reign of George II., the successive Kings of England 
made Hampton Court their chosen residence. 

But however interesting a spot this may be to | 
the historian and the man of letters, it has charms, | 
and those too of no ordinary character, for others 
also, Few, indeed, are there who may not derive 
pleasure and profit from the contemplation of its 
treasures—its pictures, its carvings, tapestries, 
colonnades, and quadrangles: a right royal palace 
it still is, though deserted by royalty; yet we are 
well pleased that its doors are thrown open to, and 
its gardens are traversed annually by, thousands 
who delight in the privilege they enjoy; and to 
whom a “ Day at engin Court” is a day of 
healthful recreation, mental and bodily. To the 
artist and amateur, a pilgrimage hither, from 
almost any part of the world, would be well repaid 
by a sight of the glorious Cartoons alone, setting 
aside the multitude of other works of Art hanging 
on the walls—upwards of a thousand in number, 


of the last century. True it is, the palace has been | 
of its choicest treasures to adorn | 
other abodes, but much remains of the great and 
the beautiful, among a mass of curiosities of Art ; 


| indeed, so excellent are some, as to make us wish 


| 


! 
| 
| 
| 


they were added to our National Gallery, thereby 
rendering them subservient to other uses than mere 
objects of show. For every purpose of study, their 
present position is almost ‘okediian, a large portion 
of the day which might be so occupied being taken 
up by the journey there and back; and even during 
the ibe hours in which the student could employ | 
himself, the incessantly ‘“‘ hurrying to and fro”’ of 


| Visitors must constantly interrupt his labours and 


contain them, | 


distract his attention. A selection might be made | 
from the pictures here which would greatly add to 
the value and importance of our National Collec- 
tion ; but we must first build an edifice that could | 


| 






































Were it our object to point out all that is worthy 


| of notice within the walls of Hampton Court, we 


might devote a large space to the purpose, without 
exhausting the subject ; but our business now is to 
direct the attention to a work of Art, of which 
we will venture to affirm little notice is taken by 
the crowds who throng the garden-walks on a 


| summer’s day; or if noticed at all, merely as old 
| iron-work of no consideration. 
| known that the gardens and park were laid out as 


It is generally 
they appear at present, during the reign of William 
and Mary, though the birds and beasts into which 
the hollies and yews were shaped have long since 
disappeared, and Nature has been suffered to as- 
sume her own form; the pruning-knife, and not 
the shears, being now used to develope her beauties. 


| We have often wondered at the taste of our an- 


cestors, who could thus transform the luxuriance 
of Nature into the fanciful, if not the hideous and 
grotesque; but tastes and habits va with each 
succeeding generation, and our grandchildren half 
a century hence may find much to marvel at in 
what is recorded of our sayings and doings. 

The ornamental palisades engraved above were, 
it is supposed, erected about the period we have 
just referred to, and very beautiful specimens of 
workmanship they are. There are about eigh- 
teen or twenty in number, placed at intervals 
between the ordinary upright palisades, as seen in 
the engraving. The whole of them are nearly 
similar in design, the only difference is to be found 
in the centre ornament, into which the rose, the 
shamrock, and various other devices are respec- 
tively introduced. In calling the attention of our 
manufacturers in metallic work to these truly 
elegant objects, we are pointing out to them some 
of the choicest specimens of wrought iron in the 
kingdom ; examples scarcely surpassed by any that 
have been executed in any country, or at any 
period: we must express our surprise they have 
hitherto stood neglected and unnoticed. 
























PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 


BY MRS. 8, C, HALL, 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 
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THE HEART OF SIR NICHOLAS CRISPE, 


j 
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F many sad pages in the | 
history of our own age, | 
there is one, at least, that 
has reference to our own | 
locality. We had been | 
reading some matters con- | 
nected with the modern | 
story of Brandenburgh | 
House, and determined to | 
pay it a visit: yet, as will | 
be seen, our pilgri 
was somewhat further off. | 
It was a day in early 
spring; it is pleasant to 

remember it in dull 
November as a day that must come again to 
many. 

The day was sharp, but clear; a day that stimu- | 
lates to exercise and repays it. Away we went, 
hardly pausing to think, until we found ourselves | 
where the two roads branch off at Brompton—one | 
leading to Hammersmith, through the Fulham | 
Fields ; the other to Fulham ; both roads bordering | 
the ‘Market Gardens’ of the Metropolis. Ofcourse | 
we preferred the one through a region little known; | 
where we have heard nightingales sing within a | 
mile and a quarter of London, and have rambled for | 
hours amid cherry and apple orchards, while our | 
eyes wearied over acres of lettuce, asparagus, and | 
cauliflowers, and the sunbeams deneed, above fields 
of square and bell-glasses which protected the | 
young plants of the pungent cucumber. We, 
passed along the grey and buttressed walls of the | 
old Brompton Road—on, until we found ourselves 
between the hedge-rows:—the little green buds | 
were already beginning to crack the protecting bark, | 
which, rugged as the friendship of a hearty friend, 
sheltered them from the bitter blast. Stout | 

labourers were about, their coats thrown off, and | 
their white shirt sleeves bearing ample testimony | 
to the good housewifery of their humble homes. 
Carts were moving from the ample yard of the | 
market-gardener: the master himself, lusty and 
full of life, and that which makes life lusty—hope | 
—was abroad, calling to his men : it was pleasant to | 
hear his jocund voice, and see his face, ruddy as 
one of his own beet-roots, and observe his sleek 
horses and stout lazy dogs basking in a bit of new- 
found sunshine, and to note the quiet face of his 
wife pressed against the diamond-paned window, 
glowing again with the brightness of her ros 
ribbons ; the children, doubtless, were at school, 
but their pets, the pigeons, were cooing on the 
bar of the dovecote, perched against the gable of 
an old barn; and there was much cackling and 
crowing from the farm-yard. We peeped over the 
hedge into the garden, for we thought we heard 
the humming of the bees, and there truly were 
three well-thatched hives, and some of the inhabi- 
tants whirling slowly round, or standing upon the 
hedge brushing their legs, one against the other, as 
if to restore circulation and fit themselves for 
exertion: one had rested on a snowdrop, and 
| another was booming round a crocus, but they 
soon returned, and then crept snugly in, as if but 
half awake. 

A new cemetery has been consecrated along the 
road, just after we pass Earl,—or Erles court,—of 
which, perhaps, something hereafter. We paused 
at North End, but for a moment, and then called 
to mind the stories we had heard, how thousands, 
who died at the time of the great plague of London, 
were buried within those high, fookdleskiog, dull 
1} brick walls, near to Wentworth Cottage: they sa 
I} no one has been bold enough to turn up the eart 
beyond a certain depth for fear of letting the 
|| plague out ; and many are the tales of ghosts with 

shrouds and without. 
More fields, more trees, more market-gardeners, 
but all bearing the same character: the spring, 
‘hourly expected,’ and the English husbandman 
was prepared in time. We reached the spot at 
last: there stands the house where Mrs. Billington 
|| some time resided, and here was the entrance to 
| Brandenburgh House, now levelled with the bank 
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_ deputation poured over those fields—when men of 


| reminiscence of her period extends, we can have no 


| to nearly 23,000/. The loyalty of Sir Nicholas was punished 


| he retired when the king’s affairs became desperate, and he 














of the ‘flowery Thames,’ on which i 
stood for ae number of years,* Aa ge 
Unhappy Queen Caroline! What an extraordi- 
nary time was thatin England! It was wonderful | 
to see the crowds that flocked to cheer, encourage 
and address her; and the more one party con- | 
demned, the more numerous became her friends. 
John Bull is a fine fellow at heart: if persons are | 
Eee John immediately decks them out in | 
Ul the virtues of the world. ‘As long as an enthu- | 
siasm, so hard to awaken, is roused, and continues, 
John will see only one side of the question: the | 
rsecuted not only becomes, in his eyes, the most | 
injured, but the most admirable, of human beings, 
without spot or blemish ; and far from listening to 
the reason he so boasts of possessing, he will hearken 
to nothing, see nothing, that does not tally with | 
his own imagination for the time. It was not the 
calm noiseless scene that it is now—you can hear a 
robin sing, or a leaf drop—when deputation upon 


all classes, and women of all characters, congre- 
gated round her. Well, enough of this—the 
turmoil attending Queen Caroline’s brief sojourn 
on the banks of the Thames is too feverish to give 
birth to healthful thoughts; and as far as the 


regrets as to the pulling down of this once beautiful 
residence, rendered so beautiful when it was in the 
possession of the late Margrave of Brandenburgh 
Anspach and Bayreuth, by whom its name was 
changed from the jesting one given it by its once 
possessor, Bubb Dodington, ‘La Trappe,’ to 
* Brandenburgh House.’ The Margrave was one 
of those rare instances of the laying down of 
gr power in exchange for domestic English 
ife. n after his marriage with the widow of 
Lord Craven, he resigned the government of his 
territorial inheritance to the King of Prussia, in 
consideration of an annuity, for the joint lives of 
himself and the Margravine, of 400,000 rix dollars. 
Doubtless he was clear-sighted enough to foresee 
the storm that was gathering over Europe, and 
deemed England the country of the greatest safety. 
How many have followed his example since! 
There used to be a few trees standing, said to have 
been planted by that eccentric courtier, George 
Bubb Dodington, who died Lord Melcombe,f and 
whom even Lord Orford confesses was treated with 
more severity than he deserved by Pope and 


* The vicissitudes of Brandenburgh House are worth 
noting; it was, according to Lysons, built by Sir Nicholas 
Crispe (who is said to have been the first inventor of the art 
of making bricks as now practised) about the beginning of the 
reign of King Charles I., and the expense to have amounted 


by the plunder of his house during the Civil War, and when 
the Samentary army was stationed at Hammersmith in 
the inning of August, 1647, Fairfax took up his quarters 
there, Sir Nicholas being then in France, to which country 


could be of no further use. His estates became forfeit ; but 
having submitted to a ——— he entered into the 
Guinea trade, and assisted Charles II. when in exile, with 
money, and greatly aided General Monk in his restoration. 
In his old age he resided peaceably at his mansion at Ham- 
mersmith, and dying there, the house was sold in 1683 by 
his nephew to Prince Rupert, who gave it to his mistress 
Margaret Hughes, a much admired actress in the reign of 
Charles IJ. She possessed it nearly ten years, when it | 
passed through many hands, until George Dodington, | 
afterwards Lord Melcombe, obtained it in 1748, and he | 
completely altered and modernised it. In 1792 it was 
purchased by the Margrave of Brandenburgh Anspach and 
Bayreuth, from whose eae it received the name of 
Brandenburgh House. Its last resident was the ill-starred 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick, wife of George IV., who 
died within its walls, soon after which it was razed to the 


d. 

Oe This nobleman’s original name was George Bubb, and 
he was the son of an apothecary in Dorsetshire, where he 
was born in 1691, He added the name of Dodington in 
compliment to his uncle George Dodington, Esq., who was 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty — the reigns of | 
King William, Queen Anne, and George L., whose large | 
fortune he inherited. A whimsical story is related of him 
to the effect that when he achieved fortune, he considered 
the name of Bubb too short and insignificant for a man of 
his position, and anxiously asked a joker as to the best 
means of altering it, who exclaim —‘Oh, call yourself 
Silly-bub,’ a name which afverwards stuck to him. His 
amount of mind seems to have consisted in a large share of 
worldly wisdom which enriched himself; a total want of et 
science in political movements ; and a safety-loving desire o! 
being on friendly terms with literary men and satirists, 
that his faults and follies might be overlooked under pe 
shadow of his patronage. In his Diary he coolly 

acts of ical knavery that would condemn any man, 
at all to feel theirimpropriety. His face 


i ta 
aa toe delighted Lavater, 80 exactly characteristic is | 


it of a well-fed, mindless worldling. 








Churchill, We may imagine he called his house ‘ La 
Trappe’ by the rule of contraries: singular con- 
trasts met within its walls during his lordship’s 
life. Cumberland introduces him into his‘ Memoirs,’ 
Thomson inscribed to him one of his ‘ Seasons,’ and 
Young addressed to hima satire. His magnificent 
estate in Dorsetshire was the frequent residence of 
the poets and authors of the time. His flattery of 
Walpole was mean in the extreme, and was followed 
by a quarrel; while his rr intrigues in after 
times, with both Pitt and Fox, did him no service, 
Lord Bute advanced him to.the peerage, and then 
—ay, then he died! Death's presence is always 
powerfully with us in these old memories. 

The house upon whose site we stood was once 
the property of Prince Rupert; and therein the 
fierce rince, foregoing his fierceness, made love to 
a frail actress, Mistress Margaret Hughes, whom 
that delightfully gossiping De Grammont calls ‘ an 
impertinent gipsy;’* and here he lodged her, 
buying the _ for her especial pleasure and his 
own great folly, from the son of that Sir Nicholas 
Crispe whose name should be enshrined in the 
heart of — citizen of London. But, before we 
tell more of Sir Nicholas Crispe, let us fancy Fair- 
fax in possession of this noble dwelling, when his 
troops made every house in Hammersmith their 
garrison, Verily they understood the ‘ creature 
comforts,’ these same Covenanters, and right 
merrily the trumpet rang its reveil/é in the gene- 
ral’s ears through the trees, and across the smooth 
surface of the ‘ silver Thames.’ He had a pleasant 
lodging of it for a time, but only a little time, for 
‘the King enjoyed his own again,’ and the worthy 
man to whom it had belonged in the reign of the 
first Charles—even our citizen-hero, Sir Nicholas 
Crispe—returned and ended his days as he begat 
them, with all glory and honour, 

Nicholas Crispe was the son of a worthy and 
rich merchant, born in 1598: brought up in trade 
he increased his wealth by marriage; his enter- 

rise and discoveries made him noticed at court; 

e was quickly knighted, and became one of the 
farmers of the King’s Customs. The times grew 
stormy; Charles the First, whom Sir Nicholas 
loved with an affection that had ripened into the 
devotion which only right loyal hearts can feel, 
seeing his royal master in distress for money, urged 
on his partners who farmed the customs with him, 
and upon short notice raised him the sum of 
200,0007, Then, during the fatal Parliamentary 
war, in the midst of distractions and calamities by 
sea and land, the brave merchant's cool head and 
high character managed a trade which, if our 
memory serve, — his Majesty nearly 
100,0007. a-year, besides keeping his ships ready 
for service in the open ports. The supplies of 
arms which were treated for by the poor Queen 
in Holland, and by the royal anaes in Denmark, 
were consigned to the safe care of this extraordinary 
man, who conveyed them to their destinations by 
his approved and trusty agents. But in affairs of 
secresy or danger, the worthy citizen trusted only 
to himself; and when his brethren on the Ex- 
change could have vouched that he was deep in 
mercantile affairs at his counting-house, or im- 
proving his fair estate at Hammersmith, he was 
perchance in the disguise of a hawker by the 
river side, with a basket of flounders on his head, 
a merry jest on his lips, and his ears open to all 
kinds of intelligence ; or passing from London to 

* Mrs. Hughes was one of our earliest performers, and 
commenced her theatrical career about 1663; she was the 
first female representative of Desdemona. Before the 
Restoration, and even during Charles the Second’s reign, 
ladies’ parts were enacted by young men, or actors of 
effeminate appearance, and Kynaston still continued to 
personate tragedy queens after the appearance of actresses. 
There is a humorous anecdote of Charles II. iy | to 
wait for atragedy while the queen was being shaved, Mrs. 
Hughes belo: to the King’s players, and being ordered 
to Tunbridge, (where the court had retired in 1664), to 
amuse the courtiers with her professional acquirements she 
entrapped Prince Rupert (who was celebrated for his love 
of study and abstruse acquirements), much to the amuse- 
ment and delight of the king. Grammont is most amusing 
in his account of the effect pootncet by this lady, ‘who 
brought down and greatly subdued his natural fiereeness, 
and ‘ caused prince to act a part so unnatural, 


poor 
that he no longer appeared like the same person. From 
this time adieu alembics, crucibles, furnaces, and all the 
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THE ART-UNION 


Oxford in the dress of a basneppeman, manatee on whereon it stood, yet he neglected not the wants of | that he added by this touching devotion greatly to 


a sure-footed ‘ pad,’ between two market rs. 
How little hie thought that his well-laid } aor for 

blishing the es commission of array at 
ae sey Bw doubtless, he had planned, con- 
sidered, and re-considered within his retreat upon 
this spot, so consecrated to his memory—should 
have beén betrayed by Mr. Waller's fears, When 


this scheme was discovered, our hero stood boldly , 
forward and declared his future intentions ; throw- | 


ing off the civic gown, he assumed the sword, 
raised a regiment of horse at his own expense for 
his beloved King, placed himself at its head, and 
became as distinguished as a soldier as he had been 
as a merchant. Oh rare and noble bravery, the 
very crown of manly virtue! 


a treaty was set on foot at Uxbridge the Parlia- 
ment marked him, as they afterwards did in the 
Isle of Wight treaty, by insisting that he should 
be removed from the Ring’s resence. But that 
act, simply marking their bar 
and putting no money in their 
of their aie so they ordered large house in 
Bread Street to be sold; and, having resolved to 


He bore himself | 
most gallantly all through the Civil War: but when | 


rous displeasure, | 
a, fell short | 
is 


grant the Elector Palatine a pension of 8000/, | 


a-year, they calmly ordered that 20007, should be set 
apart for the purpose out of the King’s revenue, 
and the remainder made up out of the estates of 
men calling themselves by the ‘vain and worldly 
distinctions of Lord Culpepper and Sir Nicholas 
Crispe.’ Notwithstanding all, the King’s cause 
became hopeless, Sir Nicholas was obliged to 
leave England, and, after an agonising exile, his 
friends in power, knowing his value, interfered on 
his behalf, and he returned with a heavy heart to 
his native land, determined to retrieve his for- 
tunes. Ay, determined! for what a great mind wills 
is done. Again he plunged into busy traffic ; again 
at the mart and the mine; the ships of England 
were about his business. There was a blessing 
over his exertions; a blessing and a ban. A crown 
of prosperity, yet a cross of sorrow. He had had 
misfortune to kill in a duel Sir James Ennyon, 
and, though a court-martial bore testimony to his 
honour, he never fo 
night, when the bustle of the | was past, and 
he had come to the retreat he so loved, when his 
household slept, he has risen, and looking over the 
moon-lit river as it glided past his house, even 
here, mingled tears and prayers together that the 
sin of his brother’s blood might not rise in judg- 
ment against him at the last day. This was when 
men wondered at his prosperity; when his trade 
with Guinea was literally a trade of gold, and he 
had built upon its coast the fort of Cormantine. 
What especially pleases us in the consideration 
of the character of this worthy citizen is the broad 
principle of his humanity; he honoured and re- 
vered Charles I. beyond all other things; he 
honoured him as a KING, he loved him as a MAN; 
he contributed largely to his young sovereign’s 
wants during his exile. Yet his loyalty shut not 
up his heart against those who differed from him 
in opinion ; his sympathies were not conventional, 
they were not confined to a class, but extended 
to all his kind. When himself in exile, he made 
his private misfortunes turn to public benefits ; 
he investigated all foreign improvements, and 
turned them to English uses; he encouraged the 
farmers of Middlesex in all agricultural pursuits ; 
through his knowledge new inventions, as to paper- 


mills, powder-mills, and water-mills, came into | 
he discovered the value of the | 
brick-making earth in his immediate neighbour- | 


familiar use ; 


hood, and the art itself as since practised was 
principally, if not entirely, his own. Before the 
revolution he had given 700/, towards the building 
of Hammersmith church, besides beautifying the 
roof with the arms of the Crown, and sprinkling it 
with roses, thistles, and fleurs-des-luces, all which 
were destroyed by the Roundhead knaves of the 
troublesome times; but when he returned and re- 
sumed his home, which Master Fairfax vacated, 
much, no doubt, 


creasing its interest. We will tell you how, pre- 


senily, if you will bear with us a little longer, for | 
over the | 


we do feel great refreshment in thinkin 

virtues of so good a man; the chasuh books of 
that same St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, bear ample 
testimony to his charities, to his thoughtfulness for 
his poor neighbours ; for though he spent the large 
sum of twenty-three thousand pounds in the erection 


of the noble seat now levelled with the bank | letter. 


ave himself; and many a/ 


inst his will, he did somewhat | 
towards restoring its beauty, but more towards in- | 


the poor ; and no casket of jewels ever made him | the interest of the church ? 


half so hap 
We shou 
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the death of the mighty Cromwell, rousing the 


The inscription on 


as the sight ofa cheerful countenance, | the pedestal that supports the urn, and which was 
have liked to have heard him, after 


added to the King’s monument by his grandson 
is sufficiently simple; but there is no need of 





HAMMERSMITH CHUACH. 


citizens of London to come forward so as to leave 
General Monk without any suspicions as to their 
unanimity. We should have liked to have seen 
that white-headed prop of a great nation accom- 
panied by his civic brethren, tending the duty and 
allegiance of the city of London to HIM, who was 
then thought worthy of both. How thin and cold 
does it seem to read in the Chronicles of the time, 
that ‘his Majesty received these gentlemen very 
graciously in their public capacities, and afterwards 
testified to them separately, the sense he had of 
their past services.’ 

This certainly was wonderful condescension, 
especially towards Sir Nicholas ; but Charles could 
enhance a simple word by a hindly movement, and 
a soft, sad, yet most sweet smile ; no wonder that 
the venerable man, when speaking of the inter- 
view, exclaimed, with tears in his eyes—‘ God bless 
his Majesty, he is the prayed for of many hearts ; 
a royal prince, but not lke unto his most dear 
father, his holy Majesty of blessed memory.’ * 

And now to our last record of the best subject 
and most faithful servant that.ever bent pliant 
knee and trusting heart to crowned King. Sir 
Nicholas, after the Restoration, caused to be erected 
in Hammersmith Church, in the south-east corner 


near the pulpit, a monument of black and white | 


marble eight feet in height and two in breadth, 
upon which was placed a bust of his beloved mas- 
ter, immediately beneath which is the following 
inscription :— 
THIS EFFIGIFS WAS 

ERECTED BY THE SPECIAL APPOINTMENT OF 

SIR NICHOLAS CRISPE, KNIGHT AND BARONET, 

AS A GRATEFUL COMMEMORATION OF THAT 

GLORIOUS MARTYR, KIXG CHARLES 
THE FIRST, OF BLESSED 
MEMORY, 


Under this, as you see, is an urn; and what think 
you does it contain? It was placed by his direc- 
tion there, to remain for ever in humble testimony 
of that devotion of which it was so long the centre : 
IT CONTAINS THE OLD MAN’S HEART! ‘ Lay my 
body,’ he said to his grandson when on his death- 
| bed, ‘ lay my body as I have directed in the family 
vault in the parish church of St. Mildred, in Bread 
Street, but let My HEART be placed in an urn at 


my master’s feet.’+ Do you not think with us, 


* Upon the king’s restoration, Sir Nicholas was rein- 


stated as farmer of the Customs. The last testimony he | 
| received of his royal master’s favour was his being created | 


| a baronet, April 16, 1664; but he did not long survive it, 
| for he died February 26, the following year, in the sixty- 
| seventh year of his age. 

+ This urn is shown on a larger scale in our initial 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





monumental record to so well spent a life. It 
runs thus :— 

‘ Within this urn is entombed the heart of Sir 
Nicholas Crispe, Knight and Baronet, a loyal 
sharer in the sufferings of his late and present 
Majesty. He first settled the trade of gold from 
Guinea, and there built the castle of Cormantine. 
Died the 26th of February, 1665, aged sixty-seven 
years.’ 














MONUMENT TO CHARLES I. 


Hammersmith Church, as it is popularly called, 
is in fact but a chapel of ease to Fulham, and was 
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erected in the reign of Charles I. principally by a 
subscription of the inhabitants of the hamlet and 
its neighbourhood, who had long wished for a more 
convenient place of public worship than Fulham 
Church, which was so far distant. The building 
was begun in 1629, and the chapel consecrated by 
Archbishop Laud * in 1631, being dedicated to St. 
Paul. It is said to have cost about 20007. Sir 
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THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF 
ETRURIA.* 


It has long been a matter of a that the deep 
| interest evinced by all classes of 


ologists on the su 
ect of Etruscan re- 


Nicholas Crispe gave the bricks and sand for the | mains, should not 
building, besides money, which made his contri- | have induced among 


bution amount to about 700/., besides the adorn- 
ment of the roof in the manner already alluded to. 
Lysons says:—Previous to the consecration a 
written agreement was drawn up, and signed by 


the vicar of Fulham and the principal inhabitants | most 


of Hammersmith, by which the rights of the 


mother-church were most strictly preserved. The | 


tithes, oblations, fees, and all other emoluments 


| 
| 


| 


} 
| 


which had hitherto belonged to the vicar of Fulham | 
were secured to him and his successors; and an | 
account of all baptisms and burials at Hammer- | 
smith was to be regularly transmitted, weekly, for | 


insertion in the parish register. The inhabitants 
of Hammersmith were to find a curate and to kee 
the chapel in repair at their own cost, from whic 
burdens the vicar and inhabitants of Fulham were 
to be exempt. All the inhabitants of Hammer- 
smith were to repair to their parish church every 
Easter day, to receive the holy communion. On 
this day the chapelis shut up. The particulars of 
the above agreement, of which the principal heads 
are here given, may be seen at large in Newcourt’s 
‘ Repertorium,’ vol. i. p. 610.+ 


A picturesque avenue of old trees leads to the | 


north door of the chapel, they arch thickly over 


head, and produce a ‘chequered shade’ on the | 
footpath, which is lined on each side by a row of | 


tombs, some bearing foreign names, probably of 


ourselves an earlier 
inquiry into their 
resent condition. 
he English are the 
persevering 
travellers in the 
world, but they 
pursue one beaten 
track from city to 
city, and after all 
see only with the 
eyes of others, with- 
out for a moment 
thinking that to 
know the land 
around them they 
must consult history 
upon history, and 
begin with that nar- 
rative which speaks 
from the sepulchres. 
How nearly soever 
conjecture may be 
directed by the col- 
lation of Art-re- 
mains to a true in- 
dication of the 
aboriginal nation- 


persons who were domesticated at Brandenburgh | ality of the Etrus- 
House during the residence of the Margrave and | 
Within are the tombs of many re- 
Among them may be mentioned 


his widow. 
markable men. 






















Worlidge the painter, whose unrivalled etchings 
are among the choicest gems of the English School 
of Art; and Murphy the dramatic poet, whose 
works on the stage have afforded amusement to 
thousands. 

The church windows, originally filled with fine 
painted glass representing the Jewish prophets and 


the arms of benefactors, existed but a few years, | 
and were ruthlessly demolished by the Puritans. | 
fragments remaining, | 


There are, however, some 
which evidence their former art and beauty. They 
consist of arms of benefactors, and include those of 
Bishop Laud, impaling the see of London, and 
of Sir Nicholas Crispe, the principal friend to 
a building which enshrines so touching a mark of 
his loyalty and his love for its walls, 


* In the summary of devotions of this unfortunate pre- 
late, is a prayer at the laying the first stone ot the Chapel 
at Hammersmith, March 11, 1629. The 
crated June 6, 1631. The date 1630, which 
wall at the west end, probably dates the completion of the 
external brick-work only. 

+ And also in Faulkner’s pains' and accurate ‘ His- 
torical and Topographical Account of am.’ 


was conse- | 
fixed in the 








| 


cans, there is yet no 
satisfactory solution 
to the question— 


were they Greeks, Pheenicians, or Egyptians ? 


Dennis. Published by John Murray, Albemar 











Their religious, social, 
and political history is 
read in their tombs, on 
the massive and endur- 
ing walls of their cities ; 
it is read in the tracery 
of the past, the language 
in which the history of 
the earth itself is re- 
corded ; but there is no 
revelation of the sources 
of the immigration of 
the people called Etrus- 
can, into that country 
called by Virgil, Hes- 


ria, 

This Etruria and its 
inhabitants were as 
much matter of speculation 
in the days of Virgil as they 
are now, We are told by 
Livy that the word Roman 
was considered by the Gauls, 
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“© The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By George 


le Street. 
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361 
even towards the end of the fourth century of the 
City, a “ novum nomen,” in the country that the 
called Etruria, The opinion of the studious ol 
Corduban, Seneca, ‘‘Tuscos Asia sibi vindicat,” is 
) entitled to consideration, for he learned somethi 
ontinental arche- | of them during the term of his exile and residence 
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in that lone, and now 
ruined tower, that we 
see on the Corsican 
shore, while coasting 
towards Bastia. The 
origin of the Etruscans 
was unknown to the 
Romans, but it is evi- 
dent that their tenure 
of the country they 

inhabited was respect- 
H ed by the old Celtic 
nations; however, 80 


e 
, 


long as the veil shrouds 

the remote genealogy 

f of the race—the land 

ie i will be regarded with 

¢ that kind of interest 

which attaches to all 

mysterious problems, In the work before us, 
the title of which is at the head of this article, 
we find a more extended research among the 
tombs and remains of Etruria than we have met 
with in any other work in our language, The 
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ork bears everywhere evidence of persevering 
ond erudite ineuey and mature conclusion, but is 
yet unassumingly brought forward “only as a 
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mally of according to their respective merits, we turn at 
acquainted with the extant remains of Etruscan | once to the Art of the Etruscans, of which so many 
civilisation ;”’ and with the view of rendering the | beautiful remnants survive. Indeed, to such a 
work thus useful as an Etrurian Hand-book, the | pitch of excellence were the works of the Etruscan 
author has personally visited and described every toreutes carried, that they were in demand even at | 
locality, the discovery of Etruscan remains has Athens during the best period of Greek Art. - These 
productions consisted of every class of object to 
which ornamentation was adaptable, being in gold, 
silver, bronze, and ivory. The circular composition 


guide to those who would become 








of three figures ornaments an Etruscan mirror— 
the impersonations are Bacchus, Semele, and 
Apollo. These mirrors are plates of bronze, gilt 
or silvered, and having the edges turned up, and 
being slightly concave, they were for a long time 


consecrated to the antiquary. The sites treated of 
are known to very few English travellers, but the 
f future pilgrims are facilitated by a 
Seantiptien of the different routes, and, above all, of 
that whereby the energies and spirits of travellers 
generally are best supported—of the accommodation 
they are likely to meet. The work consists of two | 


considered and called patere. The st 
figures in this composition, especially that of the 
figure of Bacchus, who is embracing his mother, 


yle of the 





thick octavo volumes, abundantly illustrated with 
wood-cuts, many of which we extract by permission 
of the author—perhaps the readiest and best way 
of showing his spirit and enterprise. As we have not 
space to deal with all the different subjects treated 





styles prevailed in the different cities, but the 





is superior to anything we have ever before seen 
in Etruscan Art. The figure has been studied 
from the life, and bespeaks rather Greek than 
Etruscan modelling. 
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Among the cuts we select is one of a beautiful 
amphora of Greek design and ornamentation. 


The manufacture of these fictilia, we need scarcely 
here observe, flourished in Etruria. Various 
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most elegant were those of a taste similar to that | be done by any trave 


represented in the cut. Others were blackish, 
variously ornamented, and chiefly the produce of 
Clusium. Those found at Volaterre are black, 
with ornaments in relief, and the red vases, with 
figures and ornaments in relief, are of Arretine 
manufacture, and of a date as recent as the 
Cesars. 

It is only lately that the tombs of Castel d’ Asso 
and Norchia have been known beyond the sphere 
of the antiquary. The temple tombs of the latter 
site, which are here presented in a cut, lie about 
six or seven miles distant from Vetralla. ‘The 
entablatures,” says Mr. Dennis, “at a distance 
seem Doric, but a nearer approach discloses 
peculiar features. The pediments terminate on 
each side in a volute, within which is a grim 
grinning face with prominent teeth—a Gorgon’s 
head—a common sepulchral decoration among the 
Etruscans, who viewed it as the symbol of Hades, 
and of its King, Mantus. Over two of the three 
remaining volutes is something which, from below, 
seems a shapeless mass of rock, but on closer 
examination proves to be a lioness, specimens of the 
Acroteria with which the ancients were wont to 
decorate their temples.”’ 

That of Tarquinii is one of the most interest- 
ing of these ancient sites. Of this place and its 
Necropolis Mr. Dennis gives a map, in which are 
laid down the positions of all the known chamber 
sepulchres ; from one of which, the Grotta del Tri- 
clinio, the two figures the Citharista and Saltatrix 
are taken. The festive scenes wherein these 
dancers and musicians play a part so conspicuous, 
would seem out of place in the ornamentation of a 
tomb; but thus it was that the Etruscans typified 
that material hereafter of the soul, which is yet the 
creed of barbarous nations of our own day. The 
single figure, the Dancing-girl, is also from one of 
these tombs. ‘‘I have described,’’ says Mr. Den- 
nis, ‘all the painted tombs now to be seen in the 
Necropolis of Tarquinii. Many others have been 
discovered in past ages, but some have been imme- 
diately ruined by the admission of the light and 
the atmosphere; others have fallen more gradually 
to decay; some have been wantonly destroyed, and 
a few have been re-closed, lost sight of, and for- 
gotten. Records of several are in existence. 
Among the earliest found, was one opened in 1699, 
close to the walls of Corneto in the Tenuta Tar- 
taglia, whence it has received its name. It was 
illustrative of the religious creed of the Etruscans, 
representing souls in charge of winged genii.”’ 

The sculptured sarcophagus with the reclining 
figure is called the sarcophagus of the Niobides, 
from the bas-relief on the side, It was discovered 


at Toscanella, the residence of the Campanari | ns hi 
| tiplying with facility in wy departments; and 
fro 1e 


family, so well known for their researches in 
Etruscan antiquity. 
allusion of which we have already spoken—the 
festivals of souls after death—hence they are 
usually represented as reclining at a banquet, the 
men holding in the right hand a patera, and the 
women fruit. They all rest upon the left elbow, 
the stone beneath them being carved into the repre- 
sentation of couches ; and the idea, which they are 
intended to convey is that of social enjoyment, to 
typify the beatitude of their immortal state. 

~ The group consisting of the capital cippus and 
moulding, are in the garden of the Signori Cam- 
panari at Toscanella. Between the volutes, as is 
seen in the cut, there is alternately a male and 


These figures sustain the | 


llers who may pursue the 

| the broken and imperfect inscriptions on these 

| tombs there is no key; the sepulchral voices from 
within bear no analogy with any known dead 
or living tongue. The Art of the Etruscans has its 
definite analogies, but whether it was borrowed or 
national will probably remain a secret until between 

| those mystic legends and the language of some 

| other land, there shall be established an indispu- 
table relation. 


—_——— ¢ ———_ 


ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





MACHINE FOR ENGRAVING FROM THE STATUE. 


It is with pleasure that we notice from time to 
time the efforts of our mechanists to render 
machinery available to the purposes of Art, being 
satisfied that every invention which enables the 
artist to give to the public copies of his works at 
an economic rate, benefits alike the producer and 
the purchaser. The first is rewarded by the sale 
of a large number of his productions, and the last 
is gratified at finding the labours of genius placed 
within the compass of his means. This, however, 
is only looking at the question from one point of 
view, and that the very common-place one, of the 
profit and loss, as a mere matter of trading. It is, 
nevertheless, in this hard-working world of ours, 
that argument which weighs the most forcibly 
even where the poetic conceptions of real genius 
are concerned. ‘The necessities of the position in 
which the man of talent is placed in any community 
advanced in civilisation, demand that the labours 
of head and hand should be rewarded by that 
public for whose requirements he produces—for 
whose tastes he ministers. The tribute of appro- 
bation in the form of sterling coin is more satisfac- 
tory than the unproductive praise which we some- 
times endeavour to gild and pass under the name 
of Fame; which is in some respects like paying for 
our pleasures with a sixpence, which has by electro- 
gilding put on the external appearance of half a 
sovereign. We therefore are desirous that the 
works of Art should be so put before the great 
public, that the most humble possessing the taste, 
should be enabled to become the possessors of them 
in some form faithful to the original. 





The advantages of this has been for many years 


| making itself sensibly felt through every branch 


of Art and Art-manufacture, and the consequence 
has been, that means have been discovered of mul- 
original suffering 


so far from the producer of t 


| by the diffusion of the visible expression of his 





a female head, and from the circumstance of the | 


former being surmounted by the Phrygian cap, the 
column is known as that of Paris and Helen. 

The black ware of Chiusi is exemplified by the 
vase on which is seen a panther bearing off a stag. 
This ware is unglazed, and incapable of containing 
liquid, hence it could not be employed for ordinary 
domestic purposes. The symbols with which it is 
ornamented are all funereal, a circumstance which 
determines the use of the vase. 

Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, the city of Porsena, 
is one of the most ancient of the Etruscan sites. 
The city was supposed to have been founded by 
the Umbri, the earliest inhabitants of Etruria. 
Another specimen from this site is called the 
Anubis Vase ; the character of the composition 
is shown in the wood-cut. The composition con- 
sists of a group of six figures, occurring three times 
round the body of the vase ; the principal of these 
being a monster resembling the Egyptian god 
Anubis, gives the name to the vase. 

To all of these localities this book gives a new or 
an increased interest ; its author has left little to 





thought, he has been paid manifold beyond what 
could possibly have been the case if his labours 
had been confined to the wealthy few 

The question, indeed, of the advantages of eco- 
nomy of production, has been plainly answered by 
the stream of wealth which in many cases has 
poured in to the producer. Beyond this, the 
benefits to be derived from it are great in a 
moral point, and these demand the attentive con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the well- 
being of their race. ; ues. 

Ali men have, in various proportions, imagination 
and fancy, and we find in every class evidences of 


| the power of these peculiar faculties of the human 


mind. The walls of the peasant’s cottage, covered 
with quaint highly-coloured pictures from Biblical 
history, or even with the coarse woodcuts which 
surrounded the Christmas Carols of twenty years 
since, equally with the halls of wealth rich in the 
productions of Raphael or Titian, speak of the 
universal operation of those powers, Through 
those windows of the mind are poured in influences 
either for good or for evil upon the soul; we con- 
sequently find among barbarous tribes representa- 
tions of natural objects grotesquely absurd and 
strangely ridiculous, A slight advance beyond this 
stage gives rise perhaps to a shade of improvement 
in form ; but as the sensual feelings are those which 
most strongly seek for gratification, to satisfy them 
the labours of the artist are directed, and all his 
works bear evidence of the debased feeling which 
creates for a depraved taste. 

The mind, indeed, must be educated to appre- 
ciate the beautiful; not that this is to be done by 
teaching any of the canons of the schools, or laying 





, Same track, unless further discoveries be made. To | are the dis: 


| 











down certain assumed laws or technicalities, which 
| sguise of pseudo-connoisseurship and the 
domino in which dilettanteism acts its part. 
Rather is it effected by winning men to study the 
perfection of nature and the delicacy of all natural 
productions, - placing within their reach those 
copies and combinations which appeal to the crea- 
tive faculties, as representations of those things 
which all men have constantly felt to be surrounded 
with some influence,—to themselves a mystery, 
but which appeared to breathe an air of goodness 
over their souls, 

Man may be taught to understand the minute 
teachings of the ‘ tongues in trees” and “ sermons 
in stones,”’ by placing around him as his household 
gods the best creations of those chosen minds whose 
labours are destined to aid in the great advance in 
intelligence, to which every movement of the social 
atmosphere—even its meteor flashings and its vor- 
tices of storm —bids us look forward to with a sure 
and a certain hope. 

On these grounds we have real pleasure in 
witnessing those mechanical appliances which 
have for their object the multiplication of the 
beautiful. . 

In the Art-Union Journal for January, 1846, 
will be found an engraved copy of the Brodie Tes- 
timonial, a medal executed by Wyon, which we 
gave as a beautiful illustration of Bate’s patent 
Anaglyptograph, and added some notice of that 
machine, and also of the rival productions of 
M. Collas and of Mr. Froude. Since that time 
the Anaglyptograph has often been employed, and 
the public are in possession of some beautiful copies 
of both ancient and modern Art produced by that 
machine, By this very ingenious invention, it was 
not, however, possible to produce engravings from 
statues, or from any objects in very high relief, but 
for all the purposes to which it is adapted its 
performances have been highly satisfactory. Mr. 
Tilt having applied to the legislature for public 
aid to enable him to publish “ A medallie illustra- 
tion of British History,” through a French Com- 
pany, by the use of M. Collas’s machine, a com- 
mittee was appointed to enquire into the merits of 
those inventions, and the evidence of Mr, Wyon, 
Mr. Pistrucci, Mr. Doubleday, Mr. Brockedon and 
others, confirmed the superiority of the Anaglypto- 
graph of Mr. Bate.* 

It appears that many experiments were made by 
Mr. Bate, with a view to applying the same prin- 
ciples to the process of copying statues, busts, &c. 
These were only in part successful, when illness 
stopped the progress of his labours, and death re- 
moved the inventor of the Anaglyptograph from 
the field upon which his industry and talent had 
been most meritoriously exercised, 

Mr. Stokes appears to have taken up the subject 
where Mr. Bate left it, and he has eventually, by 
persevering efforts, so far perfected the machine 
that a patent has been taken out, and we are en- 
abled to present our readers with a copy of Mr, 
Behnes’s statue of the ‘ Friends,” executed by this 
machine, and introduced on the other side, 

To understand our description without a draw- 
ing, it will be necessary to return to the account of 
the original machine by which “‘ Science trimming 
the Lamp of Life” was ruled. The medal being 
laid down, a vertical tracing —_ passes over it at 
right angles with the plane of the medal, and con- 
sequently it must be raised and lewered as it follows 
the variations of surface, This tracing point is 
connected with an etching point which is fixed at 
right angles with it, and presses upon a plate of 
steel or copper, which is placed vertically, or at 
right angles with the plane of the medal. As the 
tracing point is lifted and passes through a vertical 
plane across the medal, it lifts the etching point 
and marks ‘upon the plate a curved line, which 
agrees perfectly with the line described by the 
tracing point in passing over the medal,—the field 
of the medal being represented by a straight line; 
but where there is relief a curved line is formed, 
and the etching point marks its course. Reference 
to the Art-Union Journal already quoted will 
materially assist this description. : 

The machine for engraving in relief from the 
bust or statue, is in many respects analogous to 
Bate’s Anaglyptograph or medallion: engraving 
machine, but differing from it in giving the en- 
gravings according the theory of linear perspective, 
and of any proportion to the bust or statue en- 

* A very full report of this evidence will be found in the 
Literary Gazette of February 11, 1837. 
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graved from—the medallion machine giving an 


orthographic projection of the same size as the | 


medal. To convey a correct idea of Stoke’s new 
machine, it must be assumed, as it is in geometry, 
that points will form a line, that lines will form a 
surface, and that surfaces will form a solid. Sup- 
posing any bust or statue to be a solid formed by a 
number of plane surfaces or parallel sections, the 
outline of all these surfaces or sections taken toge- 
ther will form the surface of the solid—that is, of 
the bust or statue. If by mechanical or other means 
we project the outline of all these sections on a 
plane, the projection of all the outlines taken to- 
gether will be the projection of the surface we 
desire to copy, and a likeness of it will be ob- 
tained, either orthographic or perspective, accord- 
ing to the projection; in the one case it being in 
parallel lines, in the other in lines converging to a 
point. 

Stokes’s engraving machine is constructed to give 
a perspective likeness of the statue operated on. 
It consists of two parts, which are fixed on a stand, 
The first part is what the inventor calls a section 
apparatus, and the second part a projection rod, 
The section apparatus corsists of two conically- 
shaped arms jointed together and balanced on an 
axis, this axis being parallel to the axis by which 
the conical arms are jointed together, thus com- 
pelling the end of the smallest arm attached to a 
sliding frame to move in a plane at right angles to 
the axis on which they are suspended, thereby giving 
the plane of the sections on the statue an inclina- 
tion of forty-five degrees to the plane of the draw- 
ing-board on which the copy is to be made, and 
always parallel to itself, whilst it is moved up and 
down a prism-shaped pillar, which is accurately 
graduated by a dividing apparatus. 

The projection rod is a light hollow arm which 
is strengthened by stays and tension wires, and 
balanced by a universal joint to a fulerum, firmly 
fixed on the stand. At one end of the rod is a 
slider, moving freely between four friction rollers ; 
the slider being also attached to the section appa- 
ratus by a universal joint, while at the other end 
of the rod is the etching point working against a 
vertical drawing-board. \ 
be used, the universal joint on which the projection- 
rod is balanced is adjusted to the point of view at 
which it is determined previously the copy of the 
statue shall be made. This is a point which requires 
considerable judgment, as it is necessary so to 
dispose the statue that the lights falling over 
the surface shall correspond with the mechanical 
inequalities which present themselves, This 
having been determined on to the satisfaction 
of the artist, the operations of the machine com- 
mence, 

The section apparatus being raised sufficiently 
high, the operator takes the slider of the projection 
rod and presses it lightly against the statue while 
moving it from one side to the other. As the sec- 
tion apparatus is attached to the slider it causes it 
to move in the plane, which it describes, and allows 
it to move freely between the friction-rollers in the 
projection rod. The slider thus describes the out- 
fine of a surface, or makes asecction of the statue, 
while the etching point at the other end of the 
projection rod describes a perspective projection of 
the same on a prepared plate of copper or steel, 
fixed on the drawing-board, The operator then 
lowers the section apparatus one division, and pro- 
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NEW STYLE OF PARASOLS. 
To the Editor of the Art-Journal. 


Srr,—I have long had a strong wish to help the ladies of 
this country to improve their appearance in one small 
point. Every lover of the beautiful must again and again 
have been struck with the existence of the defect which I 
am anxious toremedy. Why, year after year, must every 
out-door assemblage of the most tastefully dressed English- 
women present, from a short distance, the odious sugges- 
tion of a bed of toad-stools. No prettier name can truly 
describe what I have but this summer witnessed, from the 
rising grounds in the gardens of the Botanical Society, on 
their most splendid féte day. Why must we ransack the 
dark woods and marshy swamps of Autumn, where lady's 
foot most rarely treeds, for brown unsightly fungi where- 


| with to affront the sun in the months he claims as his own? 


‘hen the machine is to | 


ceeds as before; thus alternately lowering one | 


division and describing a line until the whole 
of the statue has been carefully passed over. This 
being done, the plate is taken from the machine 
and subjected to the action of acid, as in the usual 
process of etching. 

If this description, which is as carefully given as 


it is possible without the assistance of drawings, is | 
understood, it will be evident to all that any number | 


of tigures in a group can be copied by it, and any 
amount of projection given. We have seen the 
Lavcoon very faithfully copied by it, and also the 
Fighting Gladiator, in four positions. Few objects 
present greater difficulties than these, and, although 
we cannot pronounce the results as perfect, yet the 
machine as it now stands, exhibits such facilities of 
operation, and produces such satisfactory copies of 
originals, that we feel quite certain that a little 
practice in the working of it is all that is necessary 
to add to it the few adjustments which it appears 
to require. 

We should state that this machine, known as 


* Stokes's Patent Engraving Machine,” is, at pre- 
erent, in the possession of Messrs. Bate, 21, Poultry. 


| course, 


Dame Nature teaches us a wiser lesson, and shades her 
violets with leaves scarcely less beautiful than themselves, 
Shame on us if another summer sees the brown parasol. 
Shame on our artists, designers, and artificers if they can- 
not invent something more in harmony wi:h blue skies and 
bright flowers. If mushrooms there must be, let us banish 
them to the wet dreary months which render the parapluie 
a necessary walking companion. Many are the models I 
have made, working, and that would not work; many the 
failures which I have encountered because John this. could 
not understand, and Tom that, made just what I did not 
want. Yct in the good hope of one day rescuing the eyes 
of society from such a perpetual offence against good taste, 
I laboured on, thinking one day of winning thanks from a 
grateful people. This is past; other aims are now before 
me, and I willingly commit to other hands the plans I 
thought to perfect. I have no longer time for the work. 
May others reap profit as well as pleasure from its accom- 
plishment; I shall have my share of the latter, though not 
of the former, from the sight of their success. Lest others 
should be working in the same path, I claim priority of 
invention. I must say that all the forms I am about to 
name have been drawn and planned between three and 
four years, though circumstances have prevented my bring- 
ing them forward until now. My first form is the Lily- 
bell, made thus :—The frame is similiar to that of the old 





parasol, except that the ends of the whalebone are covered 
outward, and made of much slighter slips, that they may 
fold well when closed. The covering is to be white or 
coloured, with a calyx of green silk fitted externally. From 
the centre of this the handle, framed as lightly as possible, 
to resemble the stem of a flower, must spring with just 
sufficient curve to clear the edge of the expanced blossom. 
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Now for my chief alteration; there can be no stick in the 
middle, as it is already placed outside; therefore, the eight 
central wires (which should be tufted with yellow floss for 
anthers), must be united round a brass tube, leaving 
three or four sides, like a common telescope, which 
will draw out when the parasol is closed, and push 
up to the requisite length when it is expanded. Of 
when closed, it will be better to hold it in 





the mode most prevalent some short time since, with 
the stick or stalk downwards; it will then, if care- 
fully constructed, be scarcely more cumbersome than 
the ugly things now in use. My next form was to have 
been the Feuwille-verte, a green geranium leaf supplying 
the pattern of the cover, unless an ivy or vine leaf be 
preferred. The stalk descends from its natural position at 
the end of the leaf, having a double set of wires to overcome 
the slight difficulty of making whalebones of an equal 
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length close at the same moment. A tolerably strong 
spring will also be required to unite the first and last bones 
round the back of the stem, to seeure the complete expan- 
sion without completing the circle of the silk web. My 
third form was to be the Princess Royal Papillons, a 
smaller variety of the last, made chiefly with painted 
velvet, resembling butterflies’ wings. with a small body 
attached to the stick by a hinge, which will enable it to be 
used as a “‘ coquette.” The mechanism is nearly the same 


| as in the second form, only repeated for each wing, and 


therefore, with a little contrivance, able to work without a 
spring. With flowers, leaves, and butterflies playing above 
them, let the daughters of England go forth, with thanks 
tothe 4rt-Journal that taught, and to the artist who has 
formed, these pretty anti-Apollo’s for their summer 
guardians, 
Your obliged reader, 
A Country Girt. 


[We might justly be accused of want of courtesy to our 
fair correspondent, did we refuse to notice the suggestions 
which have cost her so much time and labour to produce, 
and the importance of which she so strenuously advocates. 
But the designs we have been furnished with merit a place 
in our columns for their novelty and ingenuity, though we 
are not sufficiently versed in the modus operandi to express 
an opinion upon the practicability of her plans, nor would 
we presume to judge of the advantages that ladies might 
derive from the use of these adaptations of the forms 
of Nature to the purpose intended. It is a matter they 
must themselves decide: in the meantime, we willingly 
lend our columns to aid them in arriving at a right conclu- 
sion, feeling assured that in so acting we do the fair part 
of the community some service. We must not omit to 
mention that the “ Butterfly Parasol” has not been en- 
graved, as we deem the designs introduced sufficient for 
the purpose.—Ep. 4.-J.] 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Srr,—Allow me a little space to do a little good. 

As the National Gallery is now beginning to “suit the 
ection to the word,” by Mr. Vernon’s collection of the works 
of British artists, I wish to suggest what I think would be 
an improvement; an inexpensive advantage to the public, 
and no disadvantage to anybody. 

It is known that on succeeding te the honours of the 
Royal Aca@emy the academician presents a picture to the 
Academy. What becomes of these specimensof their skill, 
doubtless justifying their election, is a secret to the public. 

Now, what I p: opose is, that the present numerous and 
choice collection, which the Academy cares very little 
about, should be brought to light, cleaned up, and added to 
the department assigned to pictures of our distinguished 
English artists. 

What objection can there possibly be to this? If it be of 
property, it need only be a change of residence under the 
same roof. The accession would enrich the donation of 
Mr. Vernon; it would be valuable and curious, asa record 
by which to trace the styles and progress of our School in 
its chosen seat, and go on increasing its wealth by the 
addition of future presentations at elections. And probably 
very much improve these presentations, as it would be 
known that they would be seen, and so tend, as they ought, 
to recommend the artists to the patronage of the public. 

The R.A. is an ephemeral matter ; the man dies, and all 
is forgotten. But his work, enshrined as I propose, would 
confer on him a species of immortality, making him a part 
of the nation’s monument of its genius in the Pictorial Art: 
and so honour him living and dead, : 

Artists are not apt to court obscurity, if they are destined 
to be hung, they do not wish to be hung in the dark. but 
like Ajax, pray the gods that they may be allowed to die in 
the light. =x 
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SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART,* 





Few subjects are of greater interest than the his- 
tory of Sacred and Legendary Art. It is the 
symbolism of the Christian faith, a record of the 
hate which persecuted, of the constancy which 
overcame, of a gloomy fanaticism, and the subju- 
gation of the old mythology “that had wanna 
space with life and mystical predominance” by 
another of a purer nature through the medium of 
similar agencies. The task is somewhat difficult 
to trace its course; we seem travelling over an 
illimitable space through the dim and obscure air 
of which, the ruins of an imperfect, the broad foun- 
dations of a higher, intellectual condition, are dimly 
seen, the path enlivened by occasional flashes of 
light, and again pursued in darkness. But we will 
endeavour to give a slight sketch of this subject, 
which Mrs. Jameson has so very ably treated, to 
our readers. 

Long prior to the coming of our Saviour the 
religion of the old mythology, at least among the 
higher orders of Rome, was practically effete. 
Poets still continued to evoke the gods,—but as 
poets. The philosophers despised the deities they 
recognised. The gods of every nation formed an 
amicable synod in the Pantheon, all honoured by 
the magistrate as equally useful, by the vulgar as 
equally true. Paganism in the time of Augustus 
was less a religion than a social condition. Polybius 
and Strabo apologised for the introduction of those 
mystic legends which formed the creed of their 
ancestors. Pausanias deprecates being considered 
a believer in the fables he relates. Livy admires 
the fear of the gods, as a control of the people. 
Cicero wonders how any soothsayer can look in 
the face of another without laughing. The poetic 
legends, from being the foundation of religious 
belief, had become frequently mere themes for 
philosophical disquisition, or if they retained their 
hold on the public feeling, it was because of the 
Roman’s pride and veneration 


‘¢ For the ashes of his Fathers 
And the temples of his Gods—” 





for they were associated with the glorics of his | 


country, from the days of Horatius Cocles to the | 


Ceesars. 
But although the subject failed to satisfy the mind, 
the traditional spirit, the habit of imaginative rea- 


soning, and of undoubting acquiescence remained. | 
The theme, the creed may be changed, but not | 


so the mode of mental operations by which they 
are propagated or discussed. Thus on the intro- 
duction of Christianity as the religion of the Roman 
world, this legendary spirit became a powerful 
exponent of its faith. For this there were many 
causes. The system of public teaching was neces- 
sarily imperfect; even if the priesthood in the 
strictest sense had been the stewards of the mys- 
teries of Christ, they preached to a people who 
turned with a dull ear to the all but sensuous 
representations of deity. The religion of the Roman 
occupied his imagination, gratified his pride, was 
associated with his civil duties, administered to his 
passions ; it rarely enlightened his understanding— 
seldom refined his heart. Now let us consider 
the difficulty of communicating religious know- 
ledge to a people whose moral nature had been 
thus debased. Upon this Mrs. Jameson eloquently 
observes :— 
‘« When, after the long period of darkness which 
followed upon the decline of the Roman Empire, 
“the Fine Arts began to revive, the first, and for 
several ages the only impress they received, was 
that of the religious spirit of the time. Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, and Architecture as they emerged 
one after another from the ‘ formless void,’ were 
pressed into the service of the Church. But it isa 
mistake to suppose that, in adroitly adopting the 
reviving Arts to her purposes in that magnificent 


spirit of calculation which at all times characterised | 


her, the Church, from the beginning, selected the 
subjects or dictated the use that was to be made of 
them. We find, on the contrary, edicts and Coun- 
cils repressing the popular extravagances in this 
respect, and denouncing those apocryphal versions 
of sacred events and traditions which had become 
the delight of the people. But vain were Councils 
and edicts, the tide was too strong to be checked. 
The Church found herself obliged to accept and 





° “Sacred and Legendary Art,”’ with Illustrations, by 
Mrs. Jameson. Longman & Co, 2 vols. 
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mould to her own objects the exotic elements she 
could not eradicate. She absorbed, so to speak, the 
evils and errors she could not expel.” 
_ This absorption was a matter of necessity ; and 
if we consider it in a philosophic, rather than in a 
olemic spirit, a matter also of prudential policy. 
hat there had been great social progress between 
the Homeric and Christian periods we do not in 
the least deny. But the mode of appealing to the 
public was much the same. Books there were 





none ; the Gospel was accessible in manuscript but | 


to few, though freely translated. Much that was 


taught was of necessity orally taught, as we learn | 
from Neander. We must suppose also a Public not | 


reading and writing, butseeing, hearing, and telling; 
destitute of all printed records, and careless as 


well as ignorant of positive history, yet at the same | 


time curious and full of eagerness for new and im- 


the early ages of Christianity be exercised ?—those 
Gospel facts, which had chiefly a striking character ; 
legends of the martyrs who had sealed by death the 
conviction of their truth, and of the saints who 
had borne witness to their refining spirit. Con- 
sider this occurring at a period when belief, the 
fruit of deliberate inquiry, or of a rational scrutiny 
of evidence, was unknown ; when the simple faith, 
however watched, slides unconsciously into the 
reception of traditions, half historical, associated 
with a poetic character, and elevated by a spirit of 
fervent admiration. Add to this the varied form 
of their reproduction. For as at that period of 


Greek cultivation, when poetry was religion, it | 


was the glory of bards and story-tellers to be able 
to satisfy the religious predispositions of the people 
by the recital of legends which, to an Homeric or 
Hesiodic audience, were “ rerum divinarum et 
humanarum scientia;”” so also in the earliest 
Christian era there was a class, mingling with the 
converts, who similarly kindled the fervent faith 
of the earnest devotee. The specific character of 
this faith would depend also upon that of its 


votaries, even as moral character is influenced by | 
| us with new impersonations of the good—new com- 


intellectual capacity or condition. Now throughout 
the vast extent of the Roman Empire the pure 
spiritual conception of Deity was unknown. Their 


philosophers had declared, “‘ that but to a few | 
| that we must conclude our sketch of this subject 


select spirits it was possible to communicate the 
highest secrets of knowledge, more particularly the 
mystery of the great Supreme Being, and pro- 
claimed it vain and unwise to attempt the elevation 
of the many to such speculations.’’ How far the 
Church shared these opinions it would be difficult 
to ascertain. It is not probable she did, but it is 
a generally admitted fact, that in certain conditions 
of society it has been found impossible to maintain 
the pure and severe conception of a Divine Spiritual 
Being in the mind of man, without some visible 
representation. We speak, of course, with reference 
to the masses. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the Church laboured to implant the truths of 
Revelation, and that if the tares choked the wheat, 
hers were not the hands by which they had been 
sown. 

Christianity had suffered greatly by the reaction 
of the opinion of those upon its doctrines to whom 
it had been preached. The influence of the Church 
was further impaired by the violent spirit of contro- 
versy which prevailed ; the fanaticism of the fathers 
of the desert had degraded the mind by alluring it to 
a false estimate of moral purity; the veneration 
of the martyr and the herd-saint superseded almost 
that of the Triune God. For this there were many 
causes. Ata time of great public depravation, of 
extreme ignorance, of imaginations darkened and 
excited, there arose a doctrine of the utter reproba- 
tion by the Deity of the human race. The idea of 
God and of the Saviour, of mercy and of love, 
receded; the dread of retribution dwelt like an 
avenging fear upon the mind. Man, however, has 
always sought some communication with the invi- 
sible world, and unable to extend his vision beyond 
this limited diurnal sphere, has fashioned to him- 
self a mediating agency beyond that which has 
been revealed. Hope and fear alternately elevate, 
control, or depress his faith, and the history of the 
first Christian centuries marks how the veneration, 
the faith, and the love of the God and Saviour ofall, 
had become a gloomy fanaticism, an ignorant super- 
stition, which darkened his presence and shut the 
gates of mercy on mankind. Hence the saint who 
had passed his life in the maceration of his flesh, 
to whom tradition had assigned the gifts of mira- 
cles of which men yet spoke with affection and 
with awe, who had held communion with the 





blessed, and retained nations in the suspense of 
wonder by their impassioned devotion, became 
gradually an object of worship, a theme of legen- 
dary history, and of sacred Art. Similarly also the 
martyr. The worshipper felt the agency, and 
turned to the impersonations of his religious 
desires and of his imperfect faith, as intercessors ; 
acknowledged his dependancy, sought at the altar 
whereon the — hung, and which attested 
the powers and the presence of the beatified being, 
that protection and support he dared not ask from 
the offended majesty of God. 

It must be remembered also these legends were 
generally historical, and that it was not easy for a 


| devotee to mark the bounds between tradition and 








truth, or to define where the veneration which is 
religion ends, and the worship which is superstition 


curiou l | begins. Neither possibly can we rightly comprehend 
pressive incidents. Upon what would their minds in | 


the influence they exercised. We criticise the past 
too frequently amid the shadows projected from our 
own era, Prejudice, if not as blind as ignorance, 
is less willing to be guided. Mrs. Jameson well 
observes—‘‘ Upon these creations of ancient Art we 
cannot look as those did for whom they were 
created; we cannot annihilate the centuries which 
lie between us and them; we cannot, in simplicity 
of heart, forget the artist in the image he has 
placed before us, nor supply what may be deficient 
in his work through a reverentially excited fancy. 
* * * Asa Protestant, I might fear lest in 
doing so we confound the eternal spirit of Chris- 
tianity with the mutable forms which must of 
necessity vary with the degree of social civilisation, 
and bear the impress of the feelings and fashions 
of the age which produced them; but I must also 
feel that we ought to comprehend, and to hold in 
due reverence, that which has once been conse- 
crated to holiest aims, which has shown us what a 
magnificent use has been made of Art, that it may 
be still adapted to good and glorious purposes, if, 
while we respect these time-consecrated forms and 
types, we do not allow them to fetter us, but trust 
in the progressive spirit of wor ep to furnish 


binations of the beautiful.’’ We are sure there 
are none of our readers who will not concur in this, 
so wisely and so eloquently written, and regret 


with but a few more extracts from the work we 
have cited. 

Mrs. Jameson has shown great qualifications 
in its composition. Her reading is extensive, and 
confirmed bya personal knowledge of the best works 
of Art in the most valuable public and private 
galleries. She perceives at once the striking points 
in each legend; the feeling which she imparts to 
her narrative gives it frequently a dramatic inte- 
rest, and obviates the distaste we are apt to fecl 
gradually induced by themes better suited for the 
wondering ears of childhood, Her work is essen- 
tial to those who would study the history of Sacred 
Art; as one of authority it will be consulted, and 
whoever wishes ‘‘ to share with others those plea- 
surable associations, those ever new and ever various 
aspects of character and sentiment exhibited in 
Art,”’ will find it a source of much instructive enjoy- 
ment. It unites knowledge, literary and technical, 
delicacy of perception of that which is poetical in 
theme, beautiful in its spiritual expression as a 
work of Art, and will assuredly impart a living 
interest to many pictures hitherto viewed with 
indifference, or without pleasure, because without 
knowledge, feeling, or thought. After a brief 
sketch of the Christian emblems of most general 
application, we are led to those traditions and 
popular conceptions of the Hierarchy of Heaven, 
which may be termed the poetic themes of Christian 
Art. First of Angels, the ministrants of the Eter- 
nal Will, the visual forms in which man has sought 
to imparadise his enfranchised soul. We cannot 
discuss their nature and functions as traditionally 
accepted or scripturally taught, but must limit 
ourselves to their definition as moral agents, the 
representation of which, whether in relation to 
Literature or Art, was determined always by the 
conception of the artist. 

‘The smile in many of Correggio’s angel heads 
has something sublime and spiritual, as well as 
simple and natural. Titian’s angels impress me 
in a similar manner; I mean those in the gloriou ‘ 
Assumption, at Venice, with their childish torms of 
features; but an expression caught from beholding 
the face of ‘ Our Father that is in Heaven,’ —it is 
glorified infancy. I remember standing before 
this picture, contemplating those lovely spirits one 
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THE ART-UNION 








after another, until athrill came over me, like that 
which I felt when Mendelssohn played the organ— 
1 became music whilst I listene But 
Raphael, excelling in all things, is here excellent ; 
above all, his angels combine in a higher degree 
than any other the varying faculties and attributes 


| not even prepared for the resumption of the studies 
until a full month after the holidays: the vacation 
| ended on October 1, when the pupils were — 
| that the intended opening of the class would not 
| take place until the first of November—no notice 
to that effect having been given them until then. 
They accordingly assembled: the morning was 


in which the fancy loves to clothe these pure, 





immortal, beatitied creatures. | miserably cold, wet, and rainy; many of the 

“The angels of Giottoand Benozzo of Fiesole, are, | pupils came from a distance of four or five miles, 
if not female,—feminine ; thoseof Filippo Lippi,and | and were shown into rooms which had been 
of Andrea, masculine, but you cannot say of those | unoccupied for months, and found them on their 
of Raffaelle, that they are masculine or feminine. | arrival without fire. The drowsy officials had 
The idea of sex is wholly lost in the blending of made no provision for any such necessary comfort : 
power, intelligence, and grace.” Speaking of Michael | and upwards of fifty young females had to sit in 
Angelo, “ his angels are superhuman, but hardly | their wet clothes to study, in the damp and cheer- 
angelic, and while in Raffaelle’s angels we do not less schoolrooms, This censurable neglect has 
feel the want of wings, we feel, while looking at | justly aroused the indignation of many of the 
those of Michael Angelo, that not even the ‘sail | parents, who have addressed us on the subject; 
broad vans’ with which Satan laboured through | and we have taken the means to ascertain the per- 
the surging abyss of chaos could suffice to lift those fect truth of the allegations. It must be borne in 
Titanic forms from earth.’’ We are not anxious to | mind also, that the pupils are the daughters of 
discuss the question of angelic anatomy, all that we persons in a very respectable phase of life, several 





seek in such forms is consonant expression ; not the 
prettiness of feminine features, but the reflection of 
the divine in the beatified. The artist must be equal 
tohistheme. Milton's angel is never less than the 
reasoning reflection of this; Dante’s are thoughts of 
light darkened by a saddened dignity of pride; Raf- 
faelle’s are the expressions of intellectual love. Had 
Aischylus fashioned such spirits he would have 
conceived them as Michael Angelo, Tasso described 
them as Spenser, The legend of St, George is too 
long for us to extract ; this is the classical Demi-god 
converted into the Martyr-Saint, the combination 
of that martial and religious spirit which subse- 
quently passed over into chivalry, an institution 
which refreshed the fevered and darkened spirit 
with images of moral beauty and truth, which 
hallowed society by first evoking the purer influ- 
ence of woman, and which, whilst it encouraged 
the brutal law of force, mitigated its indulgence, 
by requiring its knightly exercise. Mrs. Jameson 
takes, and very properly, the legend as it was 
accepted, otherwise an examination of the scan- 
dalous history of George, the Cappadocian, who 
contracted to supply an army with bacon, ‘‘ whose 
employment was mean, who rendered it infamous,’’ 
who as Primate of Egypt betrayed the vices of his 
base extraction, and who, “as a martyr, has been 
transformed into the renowned St. George of 
England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and the 
Garter,’’ would have had no little interest. There 
is at present some confusion as to the Hero and 
the Saint. 

We must now conclude: the work has an his- 
torical and wsthetical character. We pass from the 
symbol to the image, thence to its religious expres- 
sion, until it enters the circle of High Art. Religion 
is throughout carefully separated from its poetic 
expression, even as spirit is separable from the 
form in which it has been clothed. We hope to 
return to this subject again. 


——— + 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN, 





THE most singular novelty in this ill-fated establish- 
ment, is the removal of the female class from the 
apartments in Somerset House to a locality in all 
respects unsuitable. Our readers are already aware 
that Mrs. M‘Ian presides over this class, and it 
may without flattery be said, that not only does 


this lady discharge her duties with the highest | 


ability, but that it would be impossible to find 
another lady possessing the same accomplishments 
of talent and intelligence to replace her, if cireum- 
stances should, at any time, cause her to withdraw. 
However, without the smailest consultation or 
communication with Mrs. M‘Ian, the female class 
was removed to rooms in the upper part of a house, 
nearly opposite Somerset House, on the other side 
of the street, over a wholesale soap-dealer’s shop, 
(a truly respectable firm we admit), The rooms 
here engaged are small, with low ceiling: the 
southern aspect causes the glare of sun-light to im- 
pede all drawing from natural objects, or the round; 
two small back rooms on the second and third floor 
being only capable of such appropriation, and each 
of these small rooms merely allowing a couple of 
students to practise with convenience. These ill- 
adapted apartments are engaged at a rental of 
2001. perannum! So sluggishly do these officials 
proceed in affairs of business, that these roorhs were 


of the parents being physicians, solicitors, artists, &c. 
The rooms are now provided with fires, but their 
ineligibility cannot be remedied: in one letter 
| addressed to us, an indignant father adverts to the 
| situation of the school on this side of the Strand, 
being in a house standing in a bevy of gin-palaces, 
old-clothes shops, pawnbrokers, &c., and with 
numerous ramifying alleys, leading to purliéus of 
contagion and infamy. Even by day, the loiterers 
on the pavement are equivocal, and at night the 
locality is one replete with pollution. Although 
the hours of this class are from two o’clock to three 
o’clock daily, and may obviate any just fears for 
the students, yet the rank and standing of the 
school is impaired by the separation from Somerset 
House, independentof another inconvenience arising 
from the absence of the models which are in the 
latter place. 

When the Directress was abruptly informed of 
the change, the reason assigned, was the necessity 
of separating the junior class of boys, from the 
more advanced pupils, an idea we may suppose 
to have originated among the many mutations of 
the master’s minds. The junior male pupils could 
have been better located out from the female class, 
as their studies are purely elementary, while in 
the others, there are many who have achieved a 
considerable proficiency, and whose paintings in 
oil, water-colour, and tempera would reflect honour 
on the advanced pupils of the male division, The 
consideration and courtesy due to the fair sex, as 
well as their personal comfort, can never have gene- 
rated in the brains of the directing heads, or they 
have been so immersed in their own squabbles, 
that they have forgotten to exercise the respectful 
attention to feminine delicacy, which, as a principle, 
is the basis of social communion, One person in 
office indeed has not scrupled publicly to emit 
his notion that the female class was altogether 
useless, if not an incumbrance. A few words may 
be allowed on this topic. No humane person can 
avow that sufficient means of industry are open to 
yonng females of the middle classes. Our habits 
of business are averse to their appearance in 
counting-houses or commercial employment: all 
the branches of dress-making and tuition are filled 
to ruinous competition, and there can be no physi- 
| cal reason why the female mind should not succeed 
in the ornamental courses of fine Art, dependent 
on delicate execution and graceful idea. When 
the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone presided at the 
distribution of prizes in the Spitaltields School of 
Design this year, he remarked that the female 
class had elicited more grace and fancy in their 
works than the other, and complimented them on 
their superiority. In Mrs, M‘lan’s class there are 
now students who have produced works that have 
met purchasers in Messrs, Storr and Mortimer, 
Aspley Pellatt, Ackermann, and others ; and only 
recently an eminent artist has obtained from the 
same class, appropriate designs for porcelain. Her 
school now numbers fifty-five persons, and there 
are nearly eighty applicants for admission, who 
are necessarily refused for want of accommodation, 
and superintending instruction. Independent of 
the enormous rental paid for the rooms now 
engaged, and the humiliation felt universally 
| by the pupils, it may be asked why the other 
rooms formerly occupied by Mr Wilson might 
not have been appropriated to the junior classes 
rather than to become the habitation of the secre- 
| tary ; who might be fur more comfortably located 
| elsewhere. 











THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 





On the 15th of last month the annual exhibition 
of copies took place at the British Institution, 
The pictures which were selected and left for 
copying were :—*‘ Portrait of an Old Lady,” Rem- 
brandt, the property of James Lloyd, Esq. ; 
“Landscape,” Ruysdael, W, Wells, Esq.; “Angel,” 
Ludovico Caracci, Lord Yarborough; “ Land- 
scape,”’ Salvator Rosa, H. T. Hope, Mea. ; * Por- 
trait of Isabella, Countess of Sefton, Gainsborough, 
Lord Sefton; ‘‘ Landscape,” Wilson; ‘ Paul 
Veronese between Virtue and Vice,” Paul Vero- 
nese, H. T. Hope, Esq.; “‘ Allegory,” Paul Vero- 
nese, H. T. Hope, Esq. ; ‘‘ Holy Family,” Maturino, 
C. Townley, Esq.; ‘The Nativity,” Giorgione, 
T. W. Beaumont, Esq., &c. For some of the 
works that have been selected, others might have 
been substituted, which, as studies, had presented 
practical points more valuable. The two pictures, 
however, of Paul Veronese have been, as we may 
say, overlooked, and these are distinguished by 
qualities more profitable for study than any other 
figure-compositions in the rooms. The head by 
Rembrandt is calculated to attract attention. 
We have not seen in this country another by this 
master more desirable as a study. There were 
twenty-six copies of this work, but few of them 
were characterised by the spirit and colour of the 
original, which is touched with decision and finished 
with a warm glaze. The vehicle with which it 
has been painted was thick and unctuous, and the 
surface has been freely worked upon after it 
became “tacky.”” We make this observation be- 
cause we observe that many of these copies have 
been painted with a thin and fluid vehicle with 
which the surfaces of this work could never be 
imitated. A copy by H. P. Riviére is successful 
in character and colour, but the care with which 
the features have been made out is obvious in com- 
parison with the studious idleness of the picture. 
A copy by Mackay is distinguished by tone and 
execution ; and another, by Gooderson, is remark- 
able for its texture, but it is not the surface of the 
picture. The expression also of this copy is se- 
vere, in consequence of the too decided marking 
between the brows. A lady vere Benham) has 
dealt more successfully than ladies generally do 
with a style so masculine, and other copies possess 
commendable qualities, by Hemsley, Dowley, 
Thornton, Rippingille, &c. &e. The Ruysdael 
landscape has been copied with much truth by 
F. W. Watts. Discrepancies are here only dis- 
coverable by very close inspection; the most 
remarkable of these is in the clouds. In a copy by 
C, A. Morneuick, the old birch tree on the left is 
brought out too strikingly, and the glimpse of 
distance on the right is too cold. Of this picture 
there were eleven copies. ‘‘ An Angel,” by Ludo- 
vico Caracci, the property of Lord Yarborough, 
although an excellent study, does not seem to have 
attracted the attention of any artist that could do 
it justice. It is accompanied by eleven canvasses, 
but none are successful in those points which con- 
stitute the beauty ofthe work. This figure appears 
to have been studied for a large composition, most 
probably a “‘ Nativity.” A landscape, by Salvator, 
the property of H. T. Hope, Esq , has attracted 
but little attention, though distinguished by a 
charming breadth and grave harmony of colour. 
It is accompanied by one or two essays, which seem 
to have been undertaken without a consideration 
of the characteristic points of the picture. Of the 
full-length portrait of the Countess of Sefton, by 
Gainsborough, there were eight copies, but how 
beautiful soever this work may be, it is not one 
which would repay the labour of a copy. ‘ Paul 
Veronese between Virtue and Vice” is an admi- 
rable production, and one which offers valuable 
precepts, but it has not been considered according 
to its high merits. The pendant, also (both the 

roperty of H. T. Hope, Esq.), is unaccompanied 
b any copy of considerable dimension of the entire 
picture. The chiaroscuro of this picture is masterly 
toadegree. A ‘‘ Holy Family,” in fresco, by Matu- 
rino, has been passed by. This may have been left for 
fresco painters to look at, and to them it mi ht be 
serviceable; but any a at a finished copy 
from it alters at once the character of the heads. 
The “ Nativity,” by Giorgione, was copied in parts 
only. Upon the whole we see nothing in these 
works to change the opinion which we have so 
often recorded of this method of study—an opinion 
of its entire inutility. 
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THE POETRY OF SCIENCE,* 





Can Poetry and Science co-exist >—That they can- 
not, isa ‘ vulgar error,”” which has been fostered 
and extended by some from whom better things 
might have been expected, and who have pro- 
fanely sought to divorce what many of the greatest 
masters have held to be divinely joined. It has 
been made a ground of accusation that, 
** Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 
Untwist the rainbow—” 
and even Campbell—et,tu Brute !—has said in his 
Ode to the Rainbow :— 
** When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchaatment’s veil withdraws ; 
What lovely visions yield their place, 
To co:d material laws! "’ 
But does Science, indeed, tear enchantment’s veil 
from the face of creation, and like the Knight of 
Industry in the ‘‘ Castle of Indolence,” ruthlessly 
convert 
** The boundless store 
Of charms whlch Nature to her votary yields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven!” 
into a desert wild, bare, comfortless and vast ? 

Mr. Hunt thinks otherwise, and so did Lord 
Bacon, the founder of the Inductive Philosophy, 
who did not, like Plato, propose to banish poetry ; 
deeming it essential to the completion of man’s 
happiness ; and whose ‘ Defence of Poesie”’ is as 
eloquent as, and more philosophic than, even Sir 
Philip Sidney’s :— 

‘* Poesy is a part of learning, in measure for the 
most part restrained, but in all other points ex- 
tremely licensed, and doth truly refer to the imagi- 
nation, which, not being tied to the laws of matter, 
may at pleasure join that which Nature hath 
severed, and sever that which Nature hath joined. 
It is taken in two senses, in respect of words or 
matter; in the first sense it is but a character of 
style, and belongeth to acts of speech, and is not 
pertinent to the present: in the latter it is, as hath 
been said, one of the principal parts of learning, and 
is nothing else but feigned histo The use of this 

history hath been to give some shadows 
of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points 
wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the 
world being in proportion inferior to the soul; by 
reason whereof, there is, agreeable to the spirit of 
man, a more ample greatness, a more exact good- 
ness, and a more absolute variety than can be 
found in the nature of things. Therefore, because 
the acts or events of true history have not that 
magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, 
poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more 
heroical; because true history propoundeth the 
successes and issues of actions not so agreeable to 
the merits of virtue and vice, therefore poesy 
feigns them more just in retribution, and more 
according to revealed Providence. Because true 
history representeth actions and events more ordi- 
nary, and less interchanged, therefore poesy en- 
dueth them with more rareness, and unexpected 
and alternate variations; so as it appeareth that 
poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality, and delectation. And therefore it was 
ever thought to have some participation of divine- 
ness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, by 
submitting the shows of things to the desires of the 
mind.” 

Ben Jonson, that mighty master of the lyre, 
deemed ‘‘ sacred invention, the peculiar food” of 
poetry. If so, can the “ ecstatic raptures”’ of the 
bard, the Maker, when making his revelations, 
surpass those of the man of science, who makes 

** At every step, some new eye 

That gives the soul sweet sense of larger room.” 


Well might old Ben contemptuously denounce 
those who, “instead of those holy flames that 
should direct and light the soul to eternity, hurl 
forth nothing but smoke and congested vapours, 
that stifle her up, and bereave her of sight and 
motion.” 

So much had poetry, during the last century, 
been in the habit of appearing— 

‘‘ Patch’d up in remnants and old worn-out rage,” 

that Dr. Aikin published an Essay, recommending 
poets to betake themselves, not to enlarge the 


* “The Poetry of Science, or Studies of the Physical 
Phenomena of Nature,” by Robert Hunt; author of “* Re- 
searches on Light.” Published by Reeve, Benbam, and 
Reeve, London. 


domain of poetry, for that is boundless as the 
universe, but the imagery of their art, to the study 
of Natural History. ; 

Decandolie (Physiologie Végétale, p. 1083,) 
observes :—‘‘ Quelques-uns disent que les sciences 
tend ainsi 4 désenchanter la nature. Je ne sais 
si Je me trompe, mais il me semble que ]’imagina- 
tion est plus satisfait en voyant des faits en appa- 
rence tres disparates, rentrer sous une loi commune, 
qu’en étant obligé de chercher une cause speciale 
pour chacune fait.”’ 

Apply this criterion to the law of gravitation, so 
sublime in the hands of Newton, Is it less so in 
the hands of Luis de Leon, from whose “ Noche 
Serena” we extract this passage, protot ype of the 
most splendid part of Byron’s “ Siege of Corinth?” 

** Who can look forth upon this blaze 
Of heavenly lamps so brightly shining ; 
Through the unbounded void of space, 
A hand unseen their course assigning, 
All moving with unequal pace, 
Yet in harmonious concord joining— 


“ Who that has seen these splendours roll, 
And gazed on this majestic scene, 
But sighed to ‘scape the world’s control, 
Spurning its pleasures poor and mean, 
To burst the bonds that bind the soul 
And pass the gulf that yawns between?” 


The likening, by Dr. Donne, of himself and his 
wife to a pair of compasses, may approach the 
ridiculous, Far otherwise the use made, according 
to Milton, of that instrument, by the Omnific 
Word,— 

* When in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things : 
One foot he center’d, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure : 
And said—Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds; 
This be thy just circumference, O world!” 


The Dutch philosopher stirring the mud at the 
bottom of sluggish ponds, and collecting the bubbles 
that arose in floating cones of oiled paper, seems 
very unpoetical—even more so than Wordsworth’s 
‘* Leech-gatherer on the moor’’—sed respice finem ! 
—our streets illuminated with gas— 


“* When Nature’s night, astonish’d, rolled away 
Before the flood of artificial day !” 


Benjamin Franklin seemed to the sciolists of his 
day to be ingeniously trifling when he drew the 
lightning from the cloud ; his pertinent answer is 
well known. But the child has attained its full 
manhood now, when the Electric Telegraph realises 
Puck’s apparently impracticable boast— 


“Tl put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes,” 


Have not very many of the most interesting and 
recondite discoveries in science in out own day 
been made by Goethe? whose 


** Well directed sight 
Brought in each flower a universe to light!” 


Sir Walter Scott, no incompetent judge, has said 
that “‘if Davy had not been the first chemist, he 
would have been the first poet of his age.” With 
all deference we submit that it was exactly because 
he might have been the first poet, that he was the 
first chemist of hisage. The same inventive faculty 
which, shown in his early poetry, lighted him 
through the labyrinths of science, and his “ Sal- 
monia ” and “ Consolations in Travel,’’ prove that 
his poetic fires had not been rendered either 
“pale” or “ ineffectual’? by the decay of his 
outward frame. ; 
Cuvier, too, in the last lecture he delivered, 
expressed his intention, if time were granted him, 
of taking a view of the actual state of the study of 
creation, ‘‘That sublime study which, while it 
enlightens and strengthens the human mind, 
ought to preserve it from the deceptive habit of 
regarding things apart from their relation to each 
other, and distorting them, that they may be sub- 
mitted to the laws of a system; which ought, in 
short, to jead the thoughts pawns § to that 
Supreme Intelligence, who governs, enlightens, and 
vivifies all—who reveals all things, and whom all 

ings reveal,” 

a seems the end and aim of Mr. Hunt’s 
book, and if one yet doubt the possibility of 
an intimate conjunction of Poetry and Science, 
a perusal of it will speedily and effectually 
disabuse them of their error. The readers of 
this Journal are well acquainted with his practical 








familiarity with science as applied to the Arts, 
even to the pointing of a black-lead pencil; and 
this volume will convince them the true poetry of 
the universe has also found a fit exponent in him, 
ne eon closely after Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
it may be perused by the student and admirer of 
that comprehensive work, alike with pleasure 
and profit. We say profit, not in the sense of 
pecuniary gain, though even that may follow, but 
rofit to the “ intellect, that brighter part of dark 
umanity,’’—for we would fain hope that no one 
can rise from the perusal of such a work without 
becoming a “‘ better” as well as “‘ a wiser man,” 


—_—4-——_. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 





PARIS.—We have not yet said anything of the 
great changes in the galleries of the Louvre, effected 
since the establishment of the Republic. The new 
Director has already signalised his administration 
by certain demands and declamations against the 
royal-palace galleries, which have redeemed, from 
their private hiding-places, valuable pictures, said 
to be originally national property. To this has 
been added a scrutiny of the old system of cleaning 
and restoring. He has now, however, given us a 
more important boon still—a somewhat reasonable 
and orderly arrangement of the immense picture 
wealth of the Louvre. It had long been an unan- 
swered, but unattended to, complaint of artists and 
visitors to the Louvre, that school was jumbled 
with school, artist confused with artist so irregu- 
larly, that not only were the most heterogencous 
talents, by sentiment, country, and epoch, found 
in discordant juxtaposition, but it was impossible 
to say distinctly where the pictures ascribed to an 
artist in the catalogue could be found, Pictures 
also of great value to the artist were very olten so 
placed, by height or bad lighting, as to be nearly 
useless. And a sorer trial still awaited the student 
or occasional visitor during the spring months, by 
the entire covering up of great part of the gallery, 
during the exhibition of modern pictures, 

Under the new administration, however, a com- 
plete change has taken place, and is being per- 
fected. To an arrangement, based on the symmetry 
of frames, and size of pictures, as much as on any 
real principles, has succeeded something like sys- 
tematic arrangement. A common-sense classifica- 
tion of the galleries demanded that the works of 
each master hitherto scattered about in all quarters, 
should be gathered together, and surrounded, as 
by a planetary circle, by the works of his pone 
and followers; that each school should be classed 
chronologically, and by its component groups; so 
that we might commence by the earliest masters 
in the Louvre, and proceed, as it were, in a prac- 
tical and visible history of painting, down the 
ranks of the great masters and their pupils to our 
own day; that the most precious pictures, and 
those most useful to, and most copied by, the student, 
should be hung as near the eye as possible. 

Such principles have been faithfully followed, 
and we have as the result almost a new Louvre ; rich 
chefs-d’ceuvre, whose existence had never been 
noticed before, have been placed in the line of 
vision, and give an appearance of a valuable and 
recent accession of wealth. There may be a little 
sameness in the groups of pictures of the several 
masters and schools, but this is more than compen- 
sated by the harmonious milieu thus provided for 
each picture; besides that, this very sameness 
impresses us with the attain, of each artist, 
of his age, and of his influence on his school. 

The entry-room contains the works of the Byzan- 
tine and primitive Italian schools. In the next hall, 
the great square saloon, are arran. eda selection 
of chefs-d’aeuvre from all the schools; while upon 
the almost invisible heights of the wall are placed 
the larger and less perfect works of the collection. 
The Italian school is then continued in the great 
gallery, beginning with Perugino and Mantegna, 
cing on with the schools of Mantua, I arma, 
ilan, Venice, and those of Rome, I lorence, 
Sienna, Naples, and finishing with the Caracci, 
Guerchino, Domenichino, Guido, Albani, &c. These 
are followed by the early Germans, the Dutch and 
Flemish painters, Rubens, Vandyck, Jordaens, &c, 
The works of Philip de Champaigne then form 
an intermediate step towards the French school, 
Vouét, Lahyre, Bourdon, Lebrun, Rigaud, &e, ; 
and finally the rich collections of the works of 
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Poussin, Claude Lorraine, and Leseur. This 
brings us up to the age of Louis XIV., and finishes 
the ees Gallery.’ The rest of the French school 
are being arrang¢d in another part of the Louvre, 
and will s6on be opened again to thie public. 

But aharrarigement ‘which is likely to lead to 
con ee and ‘considerable change is 
contemplated,‘ and rear determined on. 
Great “ahd déplotable accidents appen yearly to 
the* old pictures through the rough carpeting 
and roping constantly used, in order to hang the 
exhibition of modern pictures over their surface. 
It has lohg sedmed* necessary either to . suspend 
these annual exhibitions, or appropriate some pro- 
per locality specially-for the purpose. The chief 
difficulty was to find one; but the Revolution of 
February, by ledving the Tuileries at the national 
eg has pretty nearly obviated that difficulty ; 
and it is almost. determined on to allocate the 
palace for the purpose of exhibitions. It is ques- 
tionable whether the exhibition is ordained to be 
permanent or otherwise. “ The Society of Artists, 
some time dormant, has been revived by these 
questions, and will not allow them to be settled by 
the Government Commission of Fine Arts without 
a word from it. _ ' 

These arrangements are of importance even to 
us; for in the absence of a great public National 
Gallery of our own rape the progress of 
Art by examples‘ of all its greatest masters, the 
Louvre, from its préximity and facility of access, 
almost supplies its place to us. And indeed, in a 
city so much_ visited as Paris, the Louvre becomes 
rather a European, than a French, Property. * 


THE DANCING LESSON. 


PAINTED BY T. UWINS, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY 
4. OUTRIM,. 








Tuts is one of the numerous domestic scenes | 
which the artist must have frequently witnessed | 
among the vine-clad hills of Italy ; and it isin the | 
representation of such subjects that the gracefulness | 
of Mr. Uwins’s pencil is especially seen. The land- | 
scape-scenery of that most picturesque and beautiful 
country has been long familiarised to us in the | 

ictures of Callcott, Stanfield,"Harding, and others, 
Put there are few who introduce us to the manners 
and custonis of its inhabitants, particularly of the 
rural districts, where the home’ feblings and affec- 
tions are abundantly rife ; the rustic fétes, vintage- 
feasts, and - saintly festivals,—half. solemn, “half 
merry-making,—the music the dance succeed- 
ing the hour of prayer. ~ It is*these scenes which 
Mr. Uwins has made ‘peculiarly “his own; ‘a’ re- 
sidence of: nearly’ five*years jin various parts of 
Italy, afforded him’ampletime*to gain a complete 
knowledge of the peculiarities Of the people among 
whom he sojourned, and this knowlédge he ‘has 
turned to good aceount, as we see in our annual 
exhibitions. 

“The Dancing Lesson ’’ was painted in the year 
1842. On referring to the catalogue of the Royal 
Academy for that year we find the following ex- 
planation of the subject. ‘‘ The cottage stood on 
the brow of a rock that overhung the gulf of 
Salerno. The family of the vine-dresser were out 
on the ia. It*was a festa day. They had 
attended divine service at the convent-chapel; had 
returned to their frugal Ginner, and, in the fulness 
of cheerful enjoyment,’ the” mother was teaching 
her child the’ steps of ‘the’ Tafantella,*while the 
grandmother touched *the ‘tambourine, and the 
father looked on'délightéd*In'a corner a shepherd 
was telling his talé’to’a youtg girl, who was, per- 
nape, a relation or servant Of the fainily.’’ 

‘Mr. Uwins has most ‘suceéssfilly grappled with 
and overcomé the difficult task of impartin motion 
to the principal figures, without theif bérdering on 
the « ludi¢rous—a restilt” whith *tod often attends | 
similar efforts; the subordjnaté characters, too, are 
in their proper places ; indeéd, *thé”corhposition of 
the ‘picture “is exceHesit? “The “work,” altogether, 
manifests a fife feeling for natural’character and 
expression ; it is painted. in’ a watm) rich tone of 
colour, such a# one would wetest to find emanating 
from the cle as ofan ‘Italian atmosphere; and | 
the manipulation is vigotous and effective. The 
original picture belongs toSamuel! Cartwright, Esq., 
= whose kindness we are indebted for permission | 

oO engrave it, 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tur Royat Acapgmy.—On the 5th of Novem- 
ber, Messrs. ‘Augustus Leopold Egg, and R. Thor- 
burn, were elected Associates of the Royal Academy; 
of the claims of these gentlemen to the distiriction 
there can be no doubt; and we design no dis- 
respect to them if we say there were candidates 
with claims ‘still higher; artists who are, at 
least, equally distinguished and equally popu- 
lar, nt = have for a far. longer period 
laboured to obtain the profitable honour which 
our Royal Academy bestows. ‘Suth* are Mr. 
Lance, Mr. Harding, and Mr. Linnell ; ‘we might, 
perhaps, name others. The two elections, however, 
cannot be justly impugned; Mr. Thorburn: has 
carried his branch of Art, miniature-painting, to a 
degree of perfection, absolutely marvellous; and 
Mr. Egg has produced works which do credit 
to the rising school. So long as the number of 
members continue to be limited to “‘ forty,’’ every 
year must.present cases of rejection similar to those 
we refer to; but surely such a state of things can- 
not be considered wholesome. Evidence of the 
necessity for the alteration of a law enacted nearly 
a century ago, is continually supplied to us, yet it 
would appear, in vain. The case is so clear that 
argument seems unnecessary. 

Tue Keeper or tue British GALLERY.— 
The death of Mr. Barnard will naturally sug- 
gest to the Directors ofthe . British. Insti- 
tution the importance of careful consideration 
and minute inquiry, in’ reference to his suc- 
cessor; théy cannot be ignorant of the fact, that 
for.some years past the Institution has gradually 
declined ,in ‘interest, in usefulness, and in popu- 
larity ; that its funds have diminished, and that the 
calliionas of the profession has been withdrawn 
from it. Much of this evil has been laid to the 


| charge of the late keeper—whether justly or un- 


justly, we will not now 


pas to inquire; but, 
whatever may have been t 


e cause, the fact is cer- 


tain, that the Institution has been conducted in a | 


manner,very unsatisfactory, and has, of late years, 
contributed but little to advance Art and to assist 
Artists. The opportunity must be made available 
for avoiding the wrong while pursuing the right: 


that it will be a matter of- exceeding difficulty to | 


find a keeper in all respects qualified for an arduous 
and. leat delicate duty, we cannot doubt; 
but one thing is clear, he must be properly paid. 
It is rumoured that Mr. Barnard’s salary was so 
miserably small that he was compelled to resort to 
unseemly courses to obtain the means to live. This 
must not be again ; we shall, perhaps, next month, 
be in posséssion of such information as may enable 
us to treat this subject at greater length. 
' Mr. CHARLES 
announce the death of this eminent engraver, which 
took place on the 18th ult. His name has been 
associated with most of the Annuals and Illustrated 
Books «published for many. years past, and he has 
pty created as much work for his professional 
rethren as any living man. We'may be in a 
position next month to give some particulars of his 
career. 

Tue Vernon GALLERY.—The public voice has 
been loudly expressed in complaints of the place 
assigned to this unrivalled collection of British Art; 
and also of the position in which many of the 
pictures are placed—a position that has subjected 
them to considerable hazard. With respect to the 
first charge, we must exonerate the trustees from 
any blame, while we regret that no worthier situa- 
tion could be found wherein to hang the pictures: 
it was indispensable that they should be removed 
from Mr. Vernon’s residence, and it was equally 
so that they should be placed so as to be easily 
accessible to the public. Under these circumstances, 
we believe no fitter locality could be met with for 
them than some portion of the National Gallery ; 
unless, indeed, one or two rooms appropriated to 
the Royal Academy had been fitted ‘up for the 
purpose till the month of April; when preparations 
for ‘the Exhibition of that “Society ‘commence. 
During the period of this Exhibition the Vernon 
Pictures could:bé hung ‘where “they now are. “An 
objection might be taken to this arrangement, that 
the rooms of the Académy “are now used for the 
lectures to the students ;’ still; we ‘think, this diffi- 
culty might be got' over.” Unfavourable as this 
place is for a due appreciation of the merits of the 
collection, we do not hesitate to say that we con- 


ivatu.—We regret to have to | 


and unreasonable, as most of the pictures are well 
seen, if not seen to the best advantage; and the 
trustees have consulted -the convenience of the 
public in placing them near pgrent public thorough- 
fare, and under.the same roof with the other works 
of Art belonging to.the Nation. As regards the 
perilous position in the rooms assigned to Turner’s 
** Venice,”” Cooper’s ‘f Cattle Piece,” and three or 
four others, the remedy has been applied ; inas- 
much as these works have been removed to a place 
of safety, where no elbow can reach them, nor can 
an eye scarcely discern them; still they are safe, 
and we are thus far content, There are yet four 
or five ‘pictures under the arches exposed to the 
contact of visitors; these should ‘also be removed 
for fear of accident, though they “are not sd liable 
to injury as those which have been displaced. 

PROCESS FOR REMOVING PRINTS FROM LeTTER- 
Press.—We have examined, with much pleasure, 
some specimens of an ingenious process for remov- 
ing engravings from the ‘letter-press with which 
they are often printed ; invented by a young man, 
Mr. Baldwin, of Lambeth. . Collectors are well 
aware how often impressions are lost, or disfigured, 
either from being printed back to back, or from the 
type on the one side of the page appearing through 
the other, especially in old books, where the plate 
| or cut is the illustration of the text. This is now 
| obyiated, for not our nas the process been success- 
| fully applied to works of an early date, of which 
| the paper is generally stout, but we have before 
| us evidence of its application to such publications 
las the “ Pictorial Times,” ‘and’ the “ Illustrated 
London News ;’’ two sheets of which, one contain- 
ing a wood-cut of the “‘ Athenwum Club House,’’ 
| and the other, Maclise’s ‘‘ Knight arming for the 

Battle,” have been evenly split throughout, sepa- 

rating entirely the letter-press from the engraving, 
| which may be therefore mounted as a distinct im- 
pression. The utility of this is very great, as it 
frequently occurs that portraits and copies of works 
of Art are not to be obtained otherwise than with 
the text. 

Porato-Bow1.s.—We have already, more than 
once spoken of the applicability of wood to many 
useful and ornamental purposes, for which it has 
grown into desuetude. . There was a time when 
carved wood was regarded as one of the most 
beautiful and pak - vehicles for nearly every 
species of decorative Art; when intrinsic value of 
material claimed less consideration than artistic 
workmanship. Such a time appears likely to re- 
turn, since we find wood-carving, in many in- 
| stances, supplanting more luxurious materials, and 

occasionally, even, usurping the place of the pre- 
cious metals. We have already had occasion to 
record the introduction of wood for the poopesre 
of bread-platters, knife-handles, alms-dishes, and 
a variety of other objects, including even spoons 
intended for christening-presents, executed so labo- 
| riously in box-wood as to become more costly, per 
ounce, than gold itself. But in the range of 
_bread-platters and .trenchers this expensiveness 
| does not enter; they are beautiful, simple, an 
|appropriate substitute for porcelain, and, at 
|the same time, within ‘the reach of all per- 
pos of taste. .To these matters Mr. Thornhill, 
| has recently added a series of Potato-bowls for 
| the dinner-table, either destitute of enrichment or 
| ornamented in relief, sometimes with an arrange- 
| ment of the potato-plant, copied from nature, and 
| sometimes with conventional features. This is 
certainly a novel and pleasing field for invention, 
and Mr. Rogers, the carver, has displayed his ac- 
knowledged skill in the mode of execution he has 
brought to bear upon these objects. We have no 
| doubt they will become a fashionable appendage 
|to the dinner-table. - Among the bread-platters 
| which Mr. Rogers continues to carve in* con- 
siderable quantities, we may mention a number 
which have been produced for special positions ; 
such as one of exquisite finish for the Duke of 
Richmond, inscribed in ornamental letters with 
the word ‘‘ Glenfiddich ;”’:a second for the Countess 
of Jersey, with the family name, ‘‘ Middleton;” 
and a third; more remarkable than the rest, for 
Sir Robert Menzies, having, in Saxon characters, 
the motto, “‘ VIL GoD I ZAL.”’ 

Tue STanpisH COLLECTION IN THE LOUVRE. 
—All recent English visitors to the Parisian 
| Gallery of Fine Arts, will recollect a separate suite 
| of rooms devoted to this Collection. Mr. Standish, 
| an English gentleman, by asingular inconsistency, 
| bequeathed his collection of pictures, drawings, and 








| ceive much of the outcry to be both exaggerated | books, to Louis Philippe, the late sovereign. Al- 
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though this bequest was, in a strict sense, private 
and personal, his Majesty placed it in the Louvre 
for the use and-pleasure of the public. Now that 
the affairs of the ex-royal family have undergone 


so material a change, the Standish Collection is | 
to be withdrawn from that Gallery and will shortly | 
be transported to London, where it is expected to | 


form an important feature in the public sales of the 
ensuing season. It possesses many good works, in 
which those of the Spanish School will aid to en- 
lighten our knowledge of painters known to us 
only by name and the fervent description of stray 
travellers in this obscure region of Art. 

Tue CoLossaL Pictures or M. W1EeRtTz which 
have been a surprise to the visitors of Brussels at 
the late exhibition, are about to be exhibited in 
London next spring, if a locality shall be found 
where their vast extent can be displayed. It is 
even possible that M. Gallait’s picture of the 
‘Temptation of St. Anthony” will grace one of 
the London exhibitions. 

F. Danny, A.R.A.—This distinguished artist 
has in hand a picture representing the funeral of 
a Highland chieftain, with a great number of 
figures. The scene is a moonlight; and the pro- 
cession is illuminated by torch-light. The painter 
is residing at Exmouth, and intends the picture for 
the coming exhibition at the British Institution if 
his amateur boat-building does not interfere to pre- 
vent its completion in due time. 

THE BorRowDALE Biack LEAD Ming, which 
has not been worked for several years, and from 
which, as is well known, the best plumbago for 
pencils is procured, is, we are glad to learn, likely 
to be put very speedily in an active condition. A 
gentleman of much general knowledge and great 
practical acquirements in connexion with mining, 
has been employed to survey the mine; and we 
understand, his report being in the highest de- 
gree favourable, operations will be at once com- 
menced. We wish every success may attend the 
enterprise, and that it will, after all, be found that 
the Cumberland Black Lead Mine is not exhausted. 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DEesIGn.—On Friday, 
the 10th of November, Mr. Wornum gave another 
lecture—being part of his series, on the History of 


Early Art. The subject chosen was the condition | 


of Art among the Jews after quitting their bondage 
in Egypt: the raising of the Tabernacle, and the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple; concluding with a 
slight sketch of the remains of Babylon, Persepolis, 
and Nimroud, and some observations on the Cave 
Temples of Kedia. Numerous illustrations were 
exhibited to elucidate the Professor’s remarks, and 
the attendance of auditors was unusually great. 
The room was crowded to repletion, and the audi- 


ence testified their gratification in a marked | 


manner. 

Society oF Britisn Artists.—Professor An- 
sted gave his first lecture on the Structure and 
Phenomena of the Earth, in reference to the 
theory and practice of landscape-painting, on 
the 15th of November, in the great room of the 
Society. The lecture was of too scientific a 
character to bear description in a few lines; it was 
listened to with deep attention by the numerous 
artists and students present. The lecturer took 
occasion to remark upon the little variety of 
atmospheric effects exhibited in the landscapes of 
the ancient school, eulogising the living painters of 
England, and particularly Turner, A large 
coloured sketch of the picture by this great painter, 
of the ‘‘ Dogano, Venice,” which belongs to the 
nation by the munificence of Mr. Vernon, was 
exhibited. The Professor commented on the | 
learning displayed by the artist, of natural ge 
and elucidated the transition of the cirri ¢ ouds | 
into the cumulus and striatus, as being perfectly 
in harmony with the laws of nature. At the same 
time he observed, that the remarkable whiteness | 
of the light in this picture was perfectly illusive of | 
sun-light in southern latitudes passing through an | 
atmosphere charged with aqueous mist. Many 
other examples were exhibited of great interest. | 

West or Scottanp AcapEMy.—The eighth | 
exhibition of this Society was opened at Glasgow 
on the 9th of November. A cursory glance leads 
us to believe that it is in advance of its predecessors. 
The productions are mostly those of native and | 
local artists, such as MacCulloch, Gilbert, the 
Lauders, Brown, and others. Of names more 
familiar to us ‘‘ Southerns,” we find Pyne, Good- 
all, Herring, Jutsum, Boddington, E. Cooke, 
Copley Fielding, Henshaw, &c., &c. We have 
only space to offer this brief notice. 


| our living artists. 
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| Lorp Grorcr BENTINCK.—We have several | 


sketches of this lamented nobleman before us: the 
| most important is one from a daguerrotype by 
| Claudet, very expressive in character, Another 

by H. B., represents his lordship as he used to 
appear in his seat in the House o Commons ; the 
likeness is admirable: and a third portrays him, 
we presume, in the betting-stand, with book and 
pencil in hand, 


that Mr, Wilson, formerly Director of the Head 
School at Somerset House; and lately Inspector of 
the Provincial Schools, has been transferred from 
London to Glasgow to succeed Mr. MacManus, 





remarks on this subject will be found elsewhere, 
It is absolutely necessary that Mr, Wilson give 
some explanation of this affair, which at present 
has a very “ill aspect ; ” and that we should know 
not only ty Mr. MacManus has been forced to 
make room for Mr. Wilson, but why Mr. Wilson 
— been condemned to this comparative degrada- 
ion. 

Waist-Buck.Es.—Very many of our readers 
are, we know, of the fair sex; a sufficient motive 
to induce us to recommend to their consideration 
any novelty in manufacture which may contribute 
to their comfort, independent of the intrinsic merit 
the object itself may possess. We have inspected a 
beautiful little ornament, introduced by Mr. Barber, 
goldsmith, of 56, Cheapside, which reflects great 
credit upon the inventor for his ingenuity and skill; 
it isan improvement upon the old-fashioned buckle 
for fixing certain portions of ladies’ dresses. Its prin- 
cipal novelty consists in the contrivance by which 
the sash or band of the dress can be attached to 
the sloping stomachers, as now worn. This is 
best described by a reference to the annexed dia- 
gram, which may be thus explained :— 

A.A. An open frame attached to the front of a 

joint at B. 

c.c. Pins fixed in the front part, fitting into the 

holes D.D. in the back frame. 

gE. An eye, orhasp, which is caught by a spring- 

sliding bolt in the front, worked by the 
pin, or chased rosette, Fr. 

G. A fixed point to retain it in any position on 

the dress that may be desired. 











It will be understood thatthe part of the diagram 
which appears shaped like a shoe is the front of 
the buckle, and, in the original, is beautifully en- 
graved. The whole of the fastening is kept en- 
tirely out of sight, so as not to present any projection | 
by which other portions of the dress might be 
caught ; and itis capable of being altogether taken 
off, and the front or ornamental part can be then 
used asa brooch. Though we have only engraved 
one design, and that the most simple, numerous 
others were exhibited to us combining richness and 
elegance. We ought to add that this buckle has 

een patented. 
‘ two picturzs in the possession of Mr Puckle, | 
No. 8, Percy Street, are worth a visit, and ver 
ready admission is given by the owner. | One, “A. 
Venus Reposing,” attributed to a leading Italian 
painter, has received testimonials of its artistic 
qualities from some of the most distinguished of 
The other is of the class deno- 
minated antique, and is a remarkable specimen of | 
elaborate execution, retaining the extraordinary 
beauty and purity of tone which is the unfailing 
characteristic of the Flemish and German school of 


three and four centuries ago. 


Tue GLAsGow Scunoor or Destan.—It is said | 


who, it would appear, has been dismissed: some | 


| scription: ‘‘ Orti di Sallustio,”’ 


REVIEWS. 





VIEWS FROM THE GARDENS or Rowe AND AL- 
BANO. Drawn by Groner Vivian, Ese 
and lithographed by J, D. Harpino. Pul 
lished by THomas M‘Lran, 


| This is a new and happy conception, the Gardens 
of Rome, with all their thick-lying mementos of 
Cwsars and Senators standing in sad contrast with 
the modern palaces which have succeeded them. 
The sketches and fragmentary drawings which we 
| are accustomed to see of the more striking passages 
of the scenery of Rome (and their name is Legion ) 
differ so little from each other as to present 
nothing novel; but we have here in every case a 
| highly picturesque foreground, broken with trees 
and other objects, whence is presented a distant 
view of some prominent quarter of the city. The 
work is a large folio volume, and contains twenty- 
five full-sized lithographs of subjects chosen and 
treated with great.taste and power; indeed, per- 
sons who know Rome only through engravings 
and drawings of its remains will be surprised to 
see such a numerous series of really beautiful sub- 
| jects, many of which would tell admirably in oil 
colour, Besides the principal plates in lithography 
| there are six wood-cut vignettes ; all the drawings 
were made during a residence at Rome, in the 
_— 1844-45 and 46. The grounds of the Villa 
orghese supply the first view (the frontispiece), 
the punch object in which is an arch, through 
which is obtained a distant view of St. Peter's. 
| The gardens of the famous Villa Borghese are 
ornamented after the taste of the ancient Romans, 
and are open as a place of recreation to the people 
| of Rome. This property has been in the hands of 
| the Borghese family since the pontificate of Paul 
| V-» whose nephew, Cardinal Scipio Borghese, 
acquired it from the Duke Altemps, The view of 
the Palace of the Cwsars comprehends also the 
| Fortress of St. Balbino, the Circus Maximus, the 
| Caffarelli Palace, &c., from an open foreground 
deriving life from characteristic figures. ‘‘ The 
| Vicolo Sterrato’’ might not be supposed to yield 
any aétractive feature, but we have a very pic- 
| turesque association of objective presented from 


“? 
- 


| that part which bounds the gardens of the Barberini 
| Palace; this Vicolo is overhung by the large pine, 
| beneath the shade of which is the well-known 
| Apollo of these gardens, Sallust’s Gardens, a point 
| of deep interest, are now the property of the Duke 


of Massimo. The entrance to these gardens is in 
the street that leads from the Piazza Barberini to 
the Porta Salaria, and the gateway bears the in- 

The site of these 
gardens is on the Pincian Hill, which has always 
been celebrated for its gardens. It was laid out 
by Lucullus, and passed from the family of Sallust 
into the possession of the Cwsars, The view from 
the Villa Medici, looking to the south, presents 
agroupments and associations of objective which 
cannot be surpassed even in Rome, being closed by 
the Pontifical Palace of the Quirinal, its gardens, 
and the long range of the Consistorio, where the 


| Cardinals assemble for the election of the Pope. 


In the near centre of the drawing rises the tower 


| of the Villa di Matta, the property of the King of 


Bavaria, and in the distance are seen the Colosseum 
and the Church of San Stefano Rotondo, In the 
view from the Palatine the spectator will be embar- 
rassed in deciding between the claims of the Farne- 
sian foreground and the distant Aventine. The 
Palatine Hillisnearly covered by the Orti Farnesiani, 
for so are still entitled the once luxurious gardens 
of Pope Paul IIL., although, now reduced to the 


| state of an ill-conditioned kitchen-garden, The 


spectator is now placed on the site of the Palace of 
the Cwsars, and is surrounded by its massive ruins. 
This is now the property of the Crown of Naples, and 
every relic of any value has been removed to enrich 
the Museo Borbonico. There are several views of 
Santi Giovanni é Paolo, and one from the Gardens, 


| affording a prospect of varied interest and beauty. 


From these gardens on the Celian Hill the spec- 
tator looks south, having on his left the Casino of 
the Villa Casale, and on his right, Santa Maria 


della Navicella. The principal object in the near 
part of the composition is the Church of Sdn Ste- 


phano Rotondo, which is remarkably conspicuous 
from many other points of view. On the right of 


the foreground appears a portion of the ruins of the 
Claudian Aqueduct; another view from the Santi 


Giovanni é Paolo presents an ensemble of extraor. 
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dinary interest. A striking group in this view 
consists of the church and convent of Santa Fran- 
cesca Rqmana, mingling with the massive remains 
of the Temple of Peace, and of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome. In the right distance appear two 
familiar objects, the Torre delle Milizie and the 

ine of the Colonna Gardens. The view from the 

7illa Wolkonski embraces the sites of the gardens 
of Mecwnas and A®lius Lama, both names immor- 
talised by the friendship which the bearers of them 
contracted with Horace and Cicero, and since re- 
markable as the localities where the Niobe Group 
and other precious relics were discovered. The 
walls of Rome and the Porta San Giovanni are 
shown from an elevated ition, near the road to 
Albano; the portion of the walls here seen is that 
lying between the Lateran Church and the Amphi- 
rs Se Castrense. The Porta Asinaria, the ancient 
gate now walled up, occupies a centre position in 
the composition; near it stands the Porta San 
Giovanni which was substituted for it in 1574, by 
Pope Gregory XIII. 

Besides the subjects we have mentioned, there 
are San Lorenzo, Albano, Castel Gondolfo, Lariccia, 
Ostia from near Castel Fusano, the Castle of Ostia ; 
Views from the Aventine, from the Villa Massimo ; 
Santi Quattro Incoronata, from the Vigna of San 
Gregorio; Palazzo Rospigliosi, in the Via Meia- 
lana; Valley of the Viminal, &c. 

The selection is made with a perfect apprehension 
of picturesque combination and agreeable effect, 
and it is among the few amateur works of its class 
that is entitled to take a place by the side of those 
of experienced and accomplished artists. The sub- 
jects have been admirably dealt with by Mr. Hard- 
ing, in their lithographic execution, as exhibiting 
that firmness and freedom of handling which ranks 
this artist as the first in Europe in landscape litho- 
graphy. 

Penpennis. By W. M. Tuackeray. Published 
by Brapsury and Evans. 


This is an admirable first number of what promises 
to be as full of character, as pungent, as life-like, 
as “ Vanity Fair,” with perhaps some gentler 
readings of human motives and human actions 
than Mr. Thackeray has yet indulged in—or rather 
indulged the public with. He is one of those 
writers (and we wish that even the extreme were 
more numerous) who avoids every appearance of 
feeling and sympathy from a terror of maudlin 
sentiment. The ladies in general conceived them- 
selves rather ill used in “‘ Vanity Fair,” and as the 
author has no intention of going to war with the 
fair sex, he has introduced some laboured enco- 
miums on feminine virtue, which, unless borne 
out by the development of female character, in 
the progress of the story, will be marvellously out 
of place: it will not surely be in keeping to eulo- 
gise them as angels, and yet make them act like 
devils, or inspired idiots. We shall see! Mr. 
Thackeray’s power of arresting the attention, of 
fixing people and events (however trivial) on the 
mind, of carrying the reader from the first page to 
the last, and of winding up the whole with the 
precision of a stop-watch, is unrivalled. Our days 
merge into weeks, and our weeks into months, 
with startling rapidity. We would often paralyse 
the flight of time, and put back the hand on the 
dial of life, if it were possible to do so; and yet we 
are looking forward with a hope and expectation 
to the continuance of this story, which will make 
us hail the last day of the month with a certainty 
of having something fresh and full of interest to 
speculate upon until after Christmas. We leave 
it to our readers to analyse and judge for them- 
selves. We have no intention of recapitulating 
the events, or telling ‘‘ what we think.” The ore 
Mr, Thackeray has exhumed is of the richest 
quality, and he knows the world—we had almost 
written too well—to lack quantity in proportion. 


The huge volume of society is open before him, | 


blurred and blotted, stained by falsehood, and 


smeared by selfishness, and yet resplendent with | 


occasional bursts of the brightest and holiest sun- 


Covrrsurr. Engraved by T. O. BArtow, from 
the Picture by J. Puitir. Published by E. 
Gampart & Co., London. 


This engraving belongs to a class of works which 
has been of late extremely popular, but which, we 
think, has almost run its race, although young 
men and maidens will marry and be given in mar- 
riage till the end of time. The youthful couple 
here introduced are standing, one on each side of a 
stile; and it is evident some knotty question has 
been i to the lady-rustic by her lover, who, 
though armed with his fowling-piece, has other 
game in view than that indicated by his habili- 
ments. The countenance of the female expresses 
indecision ; in fact, her mind is not yet made up on 
a point requiring, as she thinks, mature considera- 
tion. The composition of the subject is decidedly 
pleasing, and the engraving, by a young professor, 
is very delicately executed in stipple, and promises 
well for his future fame. There is no doubt of its 
being a favourite with those who take delight in 
the representation of such tender scenes. 


PorvLarR NATURAL HIstTory,.OR THE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF ANIMALS. Portrayed in a 
Series of Illustrative Anecdotes, by Captain 
Tuomas Brown. Published by FuLLARTON, 
Edinburgh. 

We noticed with much pleasure the first volume 
of this little work, and the second loses nothing of 
its interesting character. The ‘anecdotes’ are 
for the most part new, and the author brings a 
genuine store of patience and enthusiasm to his 
task. Such a subject could never be creditably got 
through without affection for the animals of the 
lower world; and Captain Brown certainly feels 
towards them more as a friend than an historian. 
He sympathises with their feelings, endeavours to 
comprehend and trace their motives, analyses their 
habits, and accounts with as much reality as possi- 
ble, for a great deal that without his interpretation 
would seem almost unnatural—he reasons like a 
philosopher, while feeling as a man. No more 
interesting volumes can find their way into the 
school-room, or vary the enjoyment of the draw- 
ing-room, during the approaching long winter’s 
evenings. 





Hers To HEREForRD History. By D. Dacres 
Deviin. Published by J. R. Smitru, Lon- 
don. 


Many trades seem to generate certain peculiarities. 
Charles Lamb has written on ‘‘ the melancholy of 
tailors,”” but we are not aware that the reflective- 
ness of shoemakers has been properly commented 
upon. Yet such an aid to thought has their trade 
been, that few others can be cited in which moral 
character and intelligent mind is more frequently 
found. They have their poetry also, in their love 
for singing-birds and old ballads; both are the fre- 
uent ornaments of the cobbler’s stall. They have 
their poets too, and one of whom his country is 
proud—Robert Bloomfield—a genuine poct of 
nature, whose brother, also a shoemaker, inherited 
his love of song. The little book before us is the 
roduction of another member of the gentle craft ; 
its author is a boot-closer by trade, who has snatched 
a few hours from toil in its compilation ; a lesson 
to the aristocratic idler, who bred in college with 
helps unknown to humbler men, frequently dies 
with less of useful work done amid abundant op- 
portunities. The author of this little book has 
devoted it to the History of the old Cordwainers’ 
Company of Hereford, and to various local legends, 
and he has added some rhymes, which show he has 
a cultivated ear. He proposes also a series of trade 
histories, which weil be a valuable contribution 
to a neglected branch of our literature ; we only 
| hope that a good subscription may aid an indus- 
trious man in a worthy object. 





Mary Barton, A TALE oF MANCHESTER LIFE. 
Published by CHAPMAN and Hat. 
| This is so rugged, so earnest, so arousing, a picture 


} 


shine. We hope he may not be tempted to play | of Manchester life, that we may be excused for 


the cynice—when, if he only permits his actual 
readings to go forth into the world, he will not 
only show the 

* Pair outside and foul within,” 


but prove that the actual of life is redeemed from 
its foulness by much that is high and holy. He 
has a master’s talent and a master’s responsibility. 


going somewhat out of our way to notice it. It 
| has nothing to do with the Fine Arts, but much 
with the habits of those who render the Industrial 
Arts a subject of national and vital importance. 
It is very long since we have read any tale developed 
with so much strength, es in such b 
lights and shadows, and yet etched with the most 
faithful adherence to the details of truth. 














The materials out of which the story is produced 
are of so unpromising a nature, that much of the 
author’s most subtle art has been wasted in bringing 
them to a quality sufficiently fine for use without 
destroying their identity ; but this is only another 
evidence of the strong power she possesses, A 
milliner’s girl (Mary Barton)—her factory Chartist 
father—her brave lover—her friend, the blind 
sempstress Margaret (a conception and develop- 
ment so full of feminine grace, and purity, and 
religion, that it stands to advantage beside Bulwer’s 
blind girl in the Last Days of Pompeii)—the earnest 
mother, Mrs. Wilson, so kind, so fractious, so 
exacting, yet so just and tender-hearted—the old 
spinning naturalist, Job Legh, who goes “ for an 
out”? to seek insects, and arranges them in his 
medley lodging—the pious old aunt—the wild and 
giddy Esther—humble as are the individuals, the 
characters are so strongly daguerrotyped, that it is 
impossible to lay down the volumes until they are 
finished. 

The author has extraordinary vitality, which she 
imparts to her subjects. She may have a knowledge, 
not only of “‘ Manchester life,’’ but of human nature, 
as extensive as either Dickens or Thackeray ; and 
is, happily for herself and her readers, more 
aaend to look at the ‘‘sunny side” of things 
than the latter—all powerful as he is— whose 
sarcasm is frequently more brilliant and amusing 
than true. If the author of ‘‘ Mary Barton”’ has 
not confined her observations to one phase of 
society, we have another great power amongst us, 
whose tact, feeling, descriptive eloquence, cool and 
rational judgment, open before her a wide field, 
not only of literature, but of usefulness. There is 
a good deal of religious sentiment—devoid of eve 
particle of cant—in this extraordinary story, whic 
some of our readers may be dis to turn from 
as coarse; a fault which the author’s fidelity ren- 
dered it impossible to avoid altogether, though she 
has modified it with marvellous skill; but we 
cannot avoid saying, that the total want of religious _ 
care and Christian watchfulness from which the, 
poor appear to suffer in this tumultuous Man- 
chester, is one of the causes of the unholy warfare 
which smoulders in the great cotton mart of 
Europe. The rich do not care enough, either 
morally or spiritually, for the poor. There is so 
much truth in what Job Legh says to a Mr. Carson 
(whose influence on the tale we have not noticed, 
because we do not desire to give an inkling of its 
plot), that we must quote it, simple and strong 
as it is. ‘“‘I have lived long a too, to see 
that it is part of H1s plan to send suffering to bring 
out a higher good ; but surely it’s also part of His 
plan, that as much of the burden of the suffering 
as can be, should be lightened by those whom it is 
His pleasure to make happy and content in their 
own circumstances. * * I am clear of this: 
when God gives a blessing to be enjoyed, He gives 
it with a duty to be done; and the duty of the 
happy is to help the suffering to bear their woe.” 

fe hail the book with more than pleasure, and 
hope that the author is pluming her wings fora 
still higher flight. 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF Wrnpsor CASTLE. 
By J. Nasu. Published by T. M‘LEAN. 


When the series of drawings which form the 
ground-work of this publication were on view at 
the publisher’s, we spoke of them in terms of high 
commendation ; they as fully merit our warmest 
eulogium now they are presented to us—really as 
lithographic prints, but to all appearance like the 
originals themselves; indeed so accurately have 
they been copied on the stone, and so exquisitely 
are they coloured, as to require very close observa- 
tion, and not a little experience, to discern the 
difference. The views are twenty-five in number, 
embracing the most interesting portions of this 
truly regal edifice, into many of which the artist 
has introduced state ceremonials and scenes of 
courtly festival, combining a series of picturesque 
and gorgeous representations. The cost of pro- 
ducing such a work must have been enormous, 
each plate being carefully coloured by hand after 
the original, and with the utmost attention to 
fidelity even to the minutest details. The interior 
of the castle is well known for its magnificent in- 
ternal decorations, as well as for its peculiar beauty 
of situation and majestic external appearance ; and 


when we affirm that Mr. Nash’s work is well 
worthy of his subject, we need say nothing further 
to invite public attention to it. 
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